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PREFACE. 



'j^ The following pages have been written for, and 

" they are addressed to, the People. For the learned 

<^ and the curious, there are abundant opportunities 

of becoming acquainted with the triumphs of the 
Gospel in the early pagan world ; even within the 
last few years, several treatises have appeared on 
this suggestive theme. But these books are gener- 
ally large, and they discuss questions that are not 
of engrossing interest to the Many. The author 
has tried to avoid all details and discussions not 
likely to attract the general reader, and to present 
a brief and popular account of some of the changes 
wrought in personal character and in social life by 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ. With what degree of 
success he has accomplished his self-imposed task, 
it is for others rather than himself to determine. 
He has done his best to tell the story simply, and 
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to make it plain to his readers that we owe all that 
is noblest and most hopeful in modern civilization 
to the grace and truth and love that are manifested 
to men in Christ He has also endeavoured to 
associate our Christian ideals of character and 
conduct with Old Testament teaching, and in this 
way to show that Christ came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil all that was best in the early record of 
Divine Revelation. Some readers may feel dis- 
appointed because there is so little said about the 
evils of the present time, and the remedies for 
these that are supplied by the teachings of our 
Lord and of His apostles. The author hopes that 
his illustrations of the method of Jesus may calm 
the minds and steady the judgments of the more 
impatient reformers, by showing how much was 
done through a few simple ideals in the early days 
of Christianity, and by suggesting that these ideals 
are by no means "spent forces." The old order 
changeth, indeed, and we must not expect in 
our time any mere reproduction — as many vainly 
dream — of an order, or a state of society, that has 
passed away. It is for us to surrender our hearts, 
intellects, and wills to the Spirit of Jesus, as the 
first disciples surrendered theirs ; when we have 
done this, and when, above all, we manifest our 
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willingness to obey all the commands, and to trust 
ourselves to the full inspiration of the Spirit of the 
Divine Co-Worker, He will enable us to do for our 
generation what His first workers did for theirs. 
In this way, without any revolution, without any 
destruction of elements that are true, honourable, 
and just, we too shall be able to "turn the world 
upside down," and, to use language more true to 
the facts, the Spirit of Jesus working in and 
through us, will be able to evolve >all the elements 
that constitute the New and the Abiding Social 
Order. 

The author begs to express his grateful thanks 
to his friend A. H. H. McMurtry, Esq., M.D., 
for help in revising proofs. He also ventures to 
indulge the hope that this little book, which he 
humbly commends to the blessing of the Master, 
may be helpful to the faith and stimulating to the 
zeal of his readers. 

Belfast, 

January^ 1888. 
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I. 

THE MORAL CONDITION OF THE ANCIENT 

PAGAN WORLD. 

" Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools. " — St. Paul. 

"This people, without soul, without conscience, sunk in the 
mire, and living only to feed, to play, and to kill." — PRESSENSfi. 

" In Rome every vice flaunted itself with revolting cynicism. 

Renan. 

n that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell." 

Arnold. 
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THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER. 



The Moral Condition of the Ancient 

Pagan World. 

In order that we may form any adequate con- 
ception of the triumphs of Christ in the ancient 
world, we must possess some knowledge of the 
moral side of pagan life. Most people are familiar 
with the fact that before our Lord's first Advent a 
very high standard of civilization had been reached 
by Greece and Rome and other ancient nations. 
We are accustomed to think with reverent wonder 
of the transcendent intellectual powers of the more 
gifted among the Greeks and the Romans, and it 
is hardly possible for us to realize that, notwith- 
standing this intellectual greatness and high 
culture, life among these peoples had become 
utterly corrupt. Our artists still study ancient 
Greek models with enthusiasm and delight ; our 
greatest teachers in philosophy and morals are yet 
willing to sit at the feet of the ancient Greek 
masters, and to learn from them ; our poets are 
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never weary of singing the praises of the ancient 
sons of song ; our orators and statesmen constantly 
go back to these ancient founts of inspiration and 
of political wisdom ; and our lawyers spend much 
time in the study of Roman jurisprudence ; and 
yet, in spite of all this and much more that is wise 
and good and helpful in ancient civilization, we are 
compelled to come to the conclusion that social life 
was thoroughly corrupt at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Cynics often assure us that in our own crowded 
centres of population we shall find degradation 
quite as great as anything to be met with in 
Antioch, in Greece, or in Rome ; it is also affirmed, 
and with some show of reason, that there are 
men and women in our own cities as morally 
degraded as any to be found in Central Africa, or 
in any part of the modern heathen world. State- 
ments like these are repeated so often that we are 
?ipt to assume their truthfulness ; but to those who 
are really familiar either with ancient pagan or 
with modern heathen life, all such comparisons are 
not only misleading, but positively ludicrous. We 
are bound to confess that in this nineteenth century 
it may be possible to find here and there monsters 
as base and as sensual as the average citizen in 
Nero's time. Nor can we deny that in our crowded 
cities there are conditions of life hostile to purity and 
piety. But alongside these, mixed up with them 
^s were the tares and wheat of our Lord's parable, 
we also find homes where order, purity, and piety 
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reign, and we see many, under circumstances that 
might appear absolutely fatal to healthy moral 
life, in whose lives are manifested some of the 
noblest triumphs of the Spirit of Jesus Christ In 
the ancient world the atmosphere was charged 
with elements destructive of all moral life, and 
even where intellectual powers of a high order were 
seen, these powers seem to have been divorced 
from clearness of moral vision, and from the purity 
of heart which is the highest outcome of the know- 
ledge of Christ. 

Readers of the Old and New Testaments do 
not require to be reminded that there was much 
that was corrupt in Palestine about the time of 
our Lord's Advent ; we know that darkness 
covered the earth, and gross darkness the people 
— yea, the " People of the Book " — but we also 
know that Israel never sank to anything like 
the low moral level of the Gentile nations. The 
Jews, as Lotze well says, were among other nations 
like sober men among drunkards, and their moral 
condition, even at its worst, was immeasurably 
higher than that of Greece and Rome. There 
might be, as we know that there was, a scandalous 
licence of divorce, but woman was never treated in 
Judaea as she was treated in Athens and in Rome. 
There was much spiritual darkness, as well as 
much intellectual incompetency, among the teachers 
and leaders of the Jewish people, and yet in 
thousands of homes there was a simplicity of life, 
a piety, and a purity of which at this period the 
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great pagan world knew nothing. Under the 
teaching of lawgivers, psalmists, prophets, and 
moral reformers, above all, under the providential 
discipline of its strange history, and because of the 
Divine Presence given to the nation, Israel never 
yielded to any large extent to the degrading, and, 
we must also add, characteristic, vices of the Gentile 
world. In dealing, then, with the moral condition 
of society at the time of Christ, and in attempting 
to give a brief and most imperfect outline of the 
moral triumphs of the gospel, we shall confine our 
attention almost exclusively to the state of things 
in the more central portions of the Roman Empire. 
We are well aware that this is only a small part of 
the account that might be given, but it is the only 
one with which we shall now concern ourselves, 
and it is also the story which has most interest for 
ordinary readers of apostolic writings. 



St. Paul's Testimony. 

Readers of the Pauline Epistles are aware of the 
awful descriptions given by St. Paul of the heathen 
cities he visited, and they are familiar with his 
terrible charges against the whole pagan world. 
Nor can it be forgotten that in these burning words 
of the great apostle — words which we hardly like 
to read aloud — we have the testimony of an eye- 
witness, the testimony of one most intimately 
acquainted with the social and moral life of 
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paganism. His letter to the Romans was written 
from Corinth, the most dissolute of Greek cities — a 
city whose very name was a synonym of all that 
was vile — and in this letter he gives us a ghastly 
view of pagan life. The wrath of God is revealed, 
he says, against the sins of men — against their 
wilful, deliberate, and persistent rejection of the 
Most High. The Greeks boasted of their wisdom, 
and truly they had received intellectual gifts of the 
highest order ; but, professing themselves wise, both 
Greeks and Romans had actually become fools, 
and, forgetting the wiser teaching of the poets and 
thinkers whom they professed to reverence, for- 
getting also that man was created in the image of 
God, they had betaken themselves to the most 
degraded and degrading worship of stones, of 
fourfooted beasts,, and even of creeping things ! 
Equally gross^ inhuman, and unnatural were their 
social customs and personal behaviour ; the sin of 
Sodom was universal, not only among the baser 
part of the population — the residuunty to use 
modern language — but among their highest rulers, 
teachers, and guides. 

Along with this degrading worship and these 
vile practices, and as their natural outcome, were 
associated all kinds of social anarchy and depravity 
of life. Man, having ceased to reverence his 
Creator, soon became insolent and treacherous 
towards his rulers and his fellow-men ; parents 
had no love for their children, and children 
refused to reverence their parents. The natural 
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affections and pieties that are ever at the basis of 
all social order were utterly blighted, and as the 
result of this no faith was kept, and no treaties 
were possible. In fine,, the bond that binds man 
to God having been broken, man no longer cared 
for or kept faith with his brother man, and all over 
the pagan world the people were becoming not 
simply brutalized, but even dehumanized. This is 
certainly St. Paul's account of the moral condition 
of pagan life in the great cities of the Roman 
Empire. It may be said that the apostle presents 
too dark a picture of the life of his age, and that 
he, being a Hebrew of the Hebrews, was unable to 
take any interest in ancient works of art, or to 
enter sympathetically into pagan thought and life, 
because of the idolatry which was so abominable 
in his sight The best answer to such arguments 
is the simple remark that St. Paul has not said half 
so much against the vices of paganism as has been 
said by the men who belonged to it= — by the 
moralists, poets, satirists, and historians whose 
testimony is accepted by all. 

We should not like to say, or to believe, that 
there were no virtuous men and women in the 
age of the Caesars, and that every single human 
being under the empire was as corrupt as were 
the monsters described by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. God has never left Himself absolutely 
without witness in any age or country, and 
even among the reeking filth and moral degra- 
dation of the worst parts of pagan Rome or 
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Corinth there were doubtless precious jewels. 
We believe there were, as Farrar has reminded 
us, "seekers after God" in the dark days of 
the Caesars ; but who will say that these " seekers " 
represented either the prevailing tendency or 
the type of manhood of this period ? We may 
also be reminded of the beautiful characters 
whose praises are sung by the Grecian bards of 
earlier days, and of the loftier ideals of Rome, 
when the republic was yet young, and when its 
people were hardy and self-denying. We gladly 
admit that these things are so, and we limit our 
remarks chiefly to the period of the empire. 
Canon Northcote has demonstrated from " Pagan 
Epitaphs " that the " natural virtues were by no 
means wanting in pagan Rome, even when Juvenal 
was painting his hideous portrait" of Roman morals ; 
but these brighter features by no means represent 
the general life of the period, which may be more 
clearly seen in the Apostolic Epistles, or in the 
writings of that age. Professor Jowett will be 
considered an authority in all such matters, and he 
declares, even of the earlier and purer times, " that 
if the inner life had been presented to us of that 
period which, in political greatness and art, is the 
most brilliant epoch of humanity, we should have 
turned away from the sight with loathing and 
detestation." 
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The World not saved by Philosophy. 

Nothing can be truer to the facts than the well- 
known utterance of St. Paul — that the world by its 
wisdom knew not God. No thinkers are more 
brilliant, and no philosophers more worthy of 
reverence, so far as intellectual power is concerned, 
than the great teachers of Greece and Rome ; and 
yet these gifted men of genius did little to save their 
fellow-men from ignorance, vice, and sensuality. 
The apostle visited Athens, he met some of its 
leading teachers — notably the Stoics and Epicureans \ 
of his day — but he saw no proofs of their power to 
lift up their fellow-men out of the degradation into 
which they had sunk. His spirit was moved within 
him as he saw everywhere the outward symbols 
pf the spiritual degradation of the Greek people, 
and he tried in vain to rouse the philosophers of 
Athens to something like a sense of their respon- 
sibility. Much has been said, and much may be 
said, in favour of the Stoics and Stoicism, and we 
have no desire to speak disrespectfully of men who 
probably did the best they could with the scanty 
materials at their disposal ; it is, however, necessary 
to say that Stoic philosophy, whether ancient or 
modern, has no power to save men from their sins. 
Stoic teachers have said many wise, beautiful, and 
true things ; but the Stoic ideal is far too cold and 
too little human to touch the life of man, or to 
inspire him with either hope or enthusiasm. More- 
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over, in those days at least, philosophers had no 
message for the common people. They could talk 
with great eloquence about human dignity, and 
about the brotherhood of men, but practically they 
excluded from their brotherhood the poor and the 
ignorant, the busy toiler and the suffering slave. 
Philosophy, from Socrates to Seneca, concerned 
itself, where it touched practical life at all, chiefly 
with the classes^ and it usually took the side of the 
oppressor rather than the side of his victim. Stoics 
could talk very beautifully about the ideal manhood 
and womanhood, but as a matter of fact they 
accepted without protest the existing conditions of 
society, and even defended them, and neither the 
oppressed slave nor the equally oppressed female 
sex owed anything to their influence and advocacy. 
Attempts are sometimes made to exalt Seneca at 
the expense of St. Paul, but all such efforts must 
end in hopeless failure. Seneca spoke many wise 
and true words, and he lived a life that was much 
nobler than the lives of his fellow-countrymen ; as 
to the rest, we fail to see why he should ever be 
mentioned along with the noble and Christ-like 
Apostle of the Gentiles. St. Paul, even when 
chained to a Roman soldier, and when standing 
at the bar a helpless prisoner at the mercy of his 
judge, could yet speak to a Roman governor in 
tones of authority, and, regardless of the results to 
himself, of righteousness, temperance, and the judg- 
ment to come ; Seneca, at a most critical moment, 
when his character, his beliefs, and his intimate 
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relationship with Nero demanded above all things 
plainness of speech and urgency of appeal, is said 
to have failed alike in his duty to the emperor and 
to humanity. We do not wonder much at such a 
failure, but when men seek to exalt Stoic philosophy 
at the expense of Christ's gospel, and when they 
praise Seneca and condemn St. Paul, it is legitimate 
to refer to, and even to emphasize, the facts. As 
an academic speculation, or as a purely intellectual 
system, Stoicism may have a few claims ; but when 
we come to the actual work-a-day life of men, we 
must confess that it has but little power to restrain 
the passions, to beautify and strengthen the moral 
life ; and even its most distinctive doctrines seem 
to be out of harmony with the truest and noblest 
development of humanity. Men who have learned 
to know and reverence the Christ of History 
are not likely to go into raptures over the Stoic 
ideal of manhood. 

And if the Stoics and Stoicism failed to bless 
and save mankind, what can be expected from 
Epicurus and his school ? We are quite willing to 
admit all that can be affirmed about the personal 
virtues of the founder of this system. Men are 
often worse, but they are also often better, than 
their creeds, yet neither in ancient nor in modern 
times can any salvation come to men through 
Epicureanism. This philosophy " populariz^ed," as 
the author of " Ecce Homo " well reminds us, 
" inevitably turns to vice ; no skill in the preachers 
of it will avail for a moment to prevent the obscene 
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transformation. It would probably be safe to go 
further, and say that Epicureanism means vice in 
all cases except where a rare refinement and 
tenderness of nature creates a natural propensity 
to virtue so strong as to disarm the most corrupt- 
ing influence." Such refinement and tenderness of 
nature are ever rare ; certainly they were very rare 
in the world to which Christ's gospel first came. 
But whether in the ancient Roman Empire or in 
modern England, Epicureanism is doomed to failure 
— doomed also to something worse than failure to 
produce moral results. The theory of life associated 
with the name of Epicurus is not a theory that 
will work among men and women who seek after 
the noble, the abiding, and the eternal. As a 
modern singer tells us in a recent song — 

" Truth for truth, and good for good ! the good, the true, the pure, 
the just ; 
Take the charm *for ever' from them, and they crumble into dust.*' 

The actual life of Greece and Rome is the best 
justification of St. PauFs teaching about the 
" World's Wisdom," as well as the strongest con- 
firmation of the truthfulness of his terrible pictures 
of the heathen world. And if we may accept the 
estimates of contemporary moralists and writers, 
philosophy did little for the class to which it 
specially addressed itself. Unless Suetonius is a 
lying chronicler, the palace of the Caesars was 
morally the most degraded portion of the Roman 
world, and the lives of the court-party only too 
faithful a reflex of the lives of the emperors. And 
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indeed, from the innermost centre to the outermost 
circumference of the great Roman world, there was 
no place clean. 

If we say that the great cities were alone sinks 
of moral corruption, while rural districts and village 
communities still preserved the earlier purity of 
manners, we shall only indulge a pleasing illusion, 
for which no evidence can be brought forward. 
The ruins of Pompeii are abiding evidence of the 
corruption — the awful corruption — of small towns, 
and, although proximity to Rome might make 
Pompeii and Herculaneum worse than other small 
towns, there is only too much proof that the cor- 
ruption had spread to the remotest parts of the 
empire. When we bear in mind that the " race of 
independent Italian yeomen had been extirpated," 
and their places filled by great slave-holding 
landlords ; when we think of the kind of men 
promoted to honour by the emperors and their 
creatures ; when we consider the growth of luxury, 
the increase of idleness and pauperism ; and, 
above all, when we remember that degrading types 
of religious worship were everywhere prevalent 
— we must come to the sad conclusion that the 
vices of the great cities were only too faithfully 
copied or reflected in smaller towns, in rural 
districts, and in the remotest provinces of the 
empire. As Farrar, who has so well described 
both the good and bad sides of paganism, and 
who, from his knowledge of Greek and Roman 
literature, is well able to bear testimony, remarks, 
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" It was not only the hills of Rome, or the double 
beach of Corinth, or the sweet grove of Daphne 
by Orontes, that witnessed the degrading worship 
of Thammur and Laverna, of Cotytto and Cybele ; 
no, the same poison had infected each sweet rural 
village and seaside town ; and he who has seen, 
amid the ruins of Pompeii, the fragments of the 
secret staircase in the little temple, up which 
the priests of Isis crept to ventriloquize behind 
the deceptive statue, those lying oracles, or those 
chambers of the gynaeceum, glowing with the un- 
clean imagery of a prostituted art ; he who has 
realized how, amid such surroundings, the curse of 
paganism, which had lost all reverence for man's 
chastity or woman's honour, must have been in- 
breathed with the first lesson of consciousness even 
by innocent childhood ; — he may almost wonder 
how it did not please God to rebaptize that world 
in another flood, which should have submerged for 
ever the dread traces of its turpitude, or at least 
to calcine under the fiery lava the memorials of 
a degradation which might have made the very 
marble blush/' 



Religion itself a Corrupting Influence. 

In our day, we ever distinguish between the 
religion professed by men and the kind of lives 
they may chance to lead, and when professors of 
religion are guilty of base acts, or when they are 
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known to lead immoral lives, we simply brand them 
as hypocrites, and hold them up to public reproba- 
tion. In other words, we always think of religion 
as a power working for righteousness, and we judge 
the worth of any religion by its power to promote 
the spiritual and moral health of individuals and 
communities. This view of life is entirely modern, 
and it is itself one of the triumphs of Christ. In 
the ancient pagan world no one applied our Lord's 
maxim, " By their fruits shall ye know them," as 
it is applied by us to-day, and in those days 
Religion was one of the chief influences at work 
in the demoralization of mankind. In the earlier 
history of Rome, religion was a matter for the 
state rather than for the individual ; such as it was, 
however, it did exert a certain amount of influence 
for good on the individual life, and it to some 
extent stimulated the hardier and more patriotic 
virtues. In the best days of the Roman republic, 
posts of authority and influence were given only 
to men of known probity of character — to men who 

were in full sympathy with the best traditions of 
Roman piety of life. 

In the early empire this state of things had no 
place. Whether we accept the Roman view, viz., 
that Greek manners and Greek culture had cor- 
rupted the Romans, or not, we must accept the 
fact that everywhere life was corrupt, and that 
religion itself was one of the most corrupting 
factors at work in society. The wisest men of 
Greece had always protested against the degrading 
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influence of Greek mythology ; they pointed out 
that men could hardly be expected to live above 
their highest ideals, and that if they worshipped 
gods and goddesses that were immoral, they might 
be expected to become like the objects of their 
homage. As a matter of fact, the Romans were 
everywhere corrupted by their worship, and the 
triumphs of the great soldiers of the empire, and 
the wide extension of the power of Imperial Rome, 
only led to greater moral and social disintegration. 
Conquering generals brought their captives to 
Rome, and these captives brought with them the 
degrading and superstitious religions of their native 
countries. Moreover, commerce was helping to 
familiarize the people with different lands — helping 
also to introduce all kinds of foreign superstitions 
into the cities of the empire. The idolatrous 
worship and debasing rites of the East were 
practised in the great commercial centres, and in 
all the chief cities these Oriental rites became 
most popular ; nor is it difficult to understand the 
reason for this preference on the part of the con- 
querors. When religion ministers to passion, when 
it gives licence to the basest appetites of man's 
nature, and when, under pretence of worshipping the 
Supreme Power, he can indulge whatever desire 
may be strongest, we need not wonder at the 
popularity of such worship. 

Most readers of history are familiar with Gibbon's 
description of the celebrated Grove of Daphne, at 
Antioch, but, as it illustrates better than any words 
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of ours can do the degrading tendency of ancient 
worship, we may be permitted to give some of his 
oft-quoted sentences : " At the distance of five miles 
from Antioch, the Macedonian kings of Syria had 
consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant places 
of devotion in the pagan world. A magnificent 
temple rose in honour of the god of light, and his 
colossal figure almost filled the capacious sanctuary, 
which was enriched with gold and gems, and 
adorned by the skill of the Grecian artists. The 
deity was represented in a bending attitude, with 
a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a libation 
on the earth, as if he supplicated the venerable 
mother to give to his arms the cold and beauteous 
Daphne ; for the spot was ennobled by fiction, 
and the fancy of the Syrian poets had transported 
the amorous tale from the banks of the Peneus to 
those of the Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece 
were imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A 
stream of prophecy which rivalled the truth and 
reputation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the 
Castellan fountain of Daphne. In the adjacent 
fields a stadium was built by a special privilege, 
which had been purchased from Elis ; the Olympic 
games were celebrated at the expense of the city, 
and a revenue of ;£'30,ooo was annually applied to 
the public pleasures. The perpetual resort of 
pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, the stately and 
populous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
splendour, without acquiring the title, of a prominent 

C 
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city. The temple and the village were deeply 
bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and cypresses, 
which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most sultry summers a 
cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand streams 
of the purest water, issuing from every hill, pre- 
served the verdure of the earth and the tempera- 
ture of the air ; the senses were gratified with 
harmonious sounds and aromatic odours ; and the 
peaceful grove was consecrated to health and joy, 
to luxury and love. The soldier and the philo- 
sopher wisely avoided the temptation of this 
sensual paradise, where pleasure, assuming the 
character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved the 
firmness of manly virtue. But the groves of Daphne 
continued for many ages to enjoy the veneration of 
natives and strangers ; the privileges of the holy 
ground were enlarged by the munificence of suc- 
ceeding emperors, and every generation added 
new ornaments to the splendour of the temple." 

The historian may well say that the "soldier" 
and the " philosopher " avoided the Grove of 
Daphne ; but why did they avoid such places ? 
Simply because this grove, and all such groves, were 
consecrated to the vilest lusts and passions of men. 
All men need both health and joy, but the Grove 
of Daphne could minister neither to the one nor 
to the other; its "joys" were the joys that make 
men level with the brutes, and its " health " meant 
simply the relaxation of every fibre in man's moral 
and physical nature. Need we wonder that men 
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were immoral, when even religion itself, or what 
was supposed to be religion, ministered to the 
basest of human passions ? Need we wonder 
that life was sensual and degraded, when science, 
art, wealth, and political power all combined 
together to debase mankind ? 

A World without God. 

In a very real and a very terrible sense, the 
ancient pagan world was a world "without God." 
We do not mean to say that men were actually 
atheists, for at all times only the few are bold 
enough to say, THERE IS NO GOD ; what we mean 
is that the Unseen and Eternal had ceased to 
exercise control over the consciences of men. The 
gods many and lords many of the popular worship 
could hardly be expected to exercise much in- 
fluence upon the more intelligent part of the 
community, and so men ceased to believe in 
them; nor did they substitute for them anything 
more worthy of reverence. Hence there was no 
universally recognized supreme ideal, and in all 
probability the better class of Romans had come 
to think, with Pilate, that Truth was beyond human 
ken. We do not say, with Bacon, that Pilate's 
question indicated a spirit of mockery; rather 
would we say, with F. W. Robertson, that we 
detect in the tone of Pilate the spirit of a man 
of the world who had come under the influence 
of the prevailing scepticism of his age, and who 
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had no real faith in Truth. Pilate was a "public 
man. He knew life ; had mixed much with the 
world's business and the world's politics ; had 
come across a multitude of opinions, and gained 
a smattering of them all. He knew how many 
philosophies and religions pretended to an exclu- 
sive possession of Truth, and how the pretensions 
of each were overthrown by another. And his 
incredulity was but a specimen of the scepticism 
fashionable in his day — the polished scepticism 
of a polished, educated Roman, a sagacious man 
of the world, too much behind the scenes of public 
life to trust professions of goodness or disinterested- 
ness, or to believe in enthusiasm and a sublime life." 
When men lose faith in goodness and disin- 
terestedness, they naturally lose faith in God, and 
vice versd ; for goodness and God are ultimately 
but different names for the same essential sub- 
stance. As Lotze remarks, the highest good is a 
Personal Being. A world without real faith in God 
must ever be a world without moral enthusiasm, 
without either earnestness of character or sub- 
limity of life. And if even the better class of in- 
telligent Romans were in this sense men " without 
God," what are we to think of the others ? It may 
be said that the faith of the common people, such 
as it was, would be but little affected by the 
unbelief of the classes ; and in this view there are 
grains of truth. A great gulf separated the rulers 
from the ruled in the Roman Empire, and even when 
the fawning and unbelieving courtiers were offering 
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their hypocritical homage to the divine Caesars, 
the masses of men might still believe in the gods 
of ancient days. That this was the case to some 
extent is proved by the " votive inscriptions " 
and other relics of the popular beliefs ; but the 
widespread popularity of Oriental religions, the 
enormous progress of all kinds of superstitions, and 
the growing dissoluteness of manners among all 
classes of the people, demonstrate the universal 
breaking up of the older religious life. And in the 
atmosphere of a world that has no faith in God, 
there can breathe for any length of time none who 
form noble purposes, or who live for moral ideals. 
Only as we worship a Being who is pure and holy, 
only as we believe in the eternal existence of 
Goodness, Love, and Truth, can we ultimately live 
lives of piety, or believe in the purity and holiness 
of our fellow-men ; so true is it that religion is the 
bond that unites man, not only to God, but even to 
his fellow-men. 



A World without Hope. 

Writing to his Ephesian converts, St. Paul 
associates faith in God with hope in life, and truly 
faith and hope cannot long be separated from 
one another ; it requires true and abiding faith in 
God to make us really hopeful either of ourselves 
or of others. In our own age, and after nearly 
two thousand years of Christian teaching and 
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influence, men are becoming pessimistic, and they 
are giving way to all kinds of despair about the 
future of the race ; some of the best literature of 
the present day is touched with this emotion of 
hopelessness. If we may believe some of our new 
masters, nothing is really worth living for. The 
joys of youth, human affection, family life, public 
ambitions of various kinds, the hope of a golden age 
either here or hereafter — all these are but forms 
of egoistic, feeling, phases of the illusion through 
which man reaches the highest stage of develop- 
ment — that, viz., in which he believes that nothing 
is worth living for, and that all is indeed vanity 
and vexation of spirit \ This pessimistic mood of 
the hour, embodied as it is in pretentious philo- 
sophies — well named of "The Unconscious" — is 
but " the infinite desire and aching sadness of the 
human soul at a distance from God ; " is, in truth, 
the outcome of the unbelief of many of our teachers 
and leaders of thought. 

Now, this " aching sadness " was felt by all the 
best men and women in the Roman Empire, and 
as it gradually faded away it gave place to hard- 
ness and hopelessness of heart. Perhaps we have 
the result of this hardness in the scorn of brilliant 
pagan satirists,, and in their cruel indifference to 
what deserved either pity or love. A modern 
writer, who is familiar with the life of this period, 
speaking of Lucian's attacks upon heathenism, 
says that, "like all his class, he was not satisfied 
with rooting the weeds from the field ; he carried 
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with them the fruitful soil. The human soul, 
when he has breathed upon it, resembles a desolate 
region sown with salt ; true, no more weeds ap- 
pear, but absolute barrenness reigns in their stead; 
There is one thing," he adds, " more deplorable 
than believing in error, and this is to believe in 
nothing! This is the essential error, the funda- 
mental aberration of the soul, the invisible obstacle 
to the truth." Believing in nothing, having faith 
neither in God, in themselves, nor in their fellow- 
men, believing neither in divine nor human good- 
ness, men grew cold, hard, and hopeless. Neither 
within, above, nor around them did they see any- 
thing to inspire them with hope — that hope by 
which men are ever saved, and without which the 
highest life must ever be impossible to humanity. 



A World without Love. 

The world into which Christ sent His first 
apostles and ambassadors was faithless and hope- 
less, and, as the result of this, it was also heartless 
and cruel. The very word " love " had become so 
degraded that it in turn degraded the imagination 
and heart of all by whom it was used. It is hardly 
possible for us in these days to picture even to our 
imagination the awful cruelty and brutality that 
prevailed all over the Roman world in the early 
days of the empire. Woman, receiving no love 
from man, ceased to give any love to man. The 
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marriage relationship had become so degraded, 
and its conditions so irksome and intolerable, that 
both men and women refused to enter into this 
state ; not even the edicts of the emperor, and the 
laws enacted by the senate, could make matrimony 
anything but unendurable to the upper classes in 
Rome. Fathers took but little interest in their 
children, and even mothers had ceased to care 
for and to cherish the fruit of their wombs. The 
exposure of children was common in all ranks of 
society ; and in the case of weak and deformed 
infants, we believe this inhuman practice was 
universal. As for slaves, even the greatest philo- 
sophers of antiquity denied to them the rights and 
privileges of humanity ; while these sages could 
speak and write about the brotherhood of men, 
they denied not merely brotherhood, but all offices 
of kindness, to the slave and to the weak. And 
when we remember that all over the Roman world, 
and especially in the great cities, slaves were by 
far the most numerous class, we can form some 
faint conception of the cruelty daily perpetrated. 
Slaves were habitually put to the torture, and 
high-born Roman ladies were accustomed to treat 
the slaves who helped to dress and undress them 
with the most shocking barbarity. We read of 
men so dead to all instincts of humanity that they 
had their slaves put to death by torture while they 
were sitting at their costly meals, in order that 
they might enjoy the delight of listening to their 
screams of anguish and groans of despair ! 
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We have only to think of the awful sports of 
the amphitheatre, and the brutal conflicts of the 
gladiators, to realize how heartless, inhuman, and 
cruel the pagan world must have been. These 
sports were sometimes so shameless in their 
brutality that they cannot be described ; yet they 
were attended by all classes of the population, and 
no form of enjoyment was more prized by all 
ranks and conditions of men. Emperors, generals, 
consuls, and leading senators vied with each other 
in their patronage of gladiatorial shows, and the 
more dangerous and brutal these sports were, the 
more popular among high and low, rich and poor. 
Indeed, it seems to have been essential to all 
enjoyment in those days, this element of cruelty 
and inhumanity. Matthew Arnold's suggestive 
lines are often quoted in this connection, and they 
not unfitly represent this element of cruelty so 
characteristic of the ancient world : — 

** On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 

" In his cool hall with haggard eyes 
The Roman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way. 

'* He made a feast, drank fierce and fast. 
And crown'd his hair with flowers- 
No easier, nor no quicker pass'd 
The impracticable hours." 
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A World of Shameless Luxury. 

It is hardly possible for us to accept the descrip- 
tions that have come down to us of pagan luxury 
and extravagance. We read of pearls being dis- 
solved in wine to make the drink more costly ; of 
immense fortunes spent on a single banquet ; of 
Roman ladies driving through the streets with 
mules shod with gold ; and of one lady, belonging 
to the imperial household, appearing in a dress 
that cost ;^400,ooo ! When rich gourmands could 
pay i^6o or ;^8o for a single fish, and when great 
public men could waste ;^90,ooo on a single meal, 
there must have been supreme contempt for every- 
thing human and divine, and a determination on 
the part of such men to make a "god of their 
bellies," and to glory only in their shame. Little 
wonder that, under such conditions, Roman ladies 
had to take emetics before commencing their 
shameless meals, for eating and drinking had 
ceased to be regulated either by the laws of health 
or the instincts of humanity. 

Pressens^ remarks — and no man is better able 
to give an estimate of the moral character of these 
early times than he — that we have only to read 
the writings of Petronius to understand that " ex- 
pressive symbol of the Apocalypse, the faithful 
but repulsive image of this people without soul, 
without conscience, sunk in the mire, and living 
only to feed, to play, and to kill." This witness is 
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true, and such words help to stamp upon our minds 
the image of the awful shamelessness, brutality, 
and degradation of the early empire. Actors and 
actresses, dancing girls, and others who ministered 
to the amusement or the passions of the luxurious, 
were the most valuable treasures of the pagan 
world. A dancing girl could earn some £2000 a 
year by her shameless profession, and by her power 
to stimulate the passions of her employers. The 
story of Herodias dancing before Herod, with its 
tragic results to John the Baptist, is familiar to all 
readers of the New Testament, and this story gives 
only too faithful a picture of the life of this age — 
an age in which art, knowledge, skill, and ingenuity 
were all employed to amuse, to degrade, to gratify 
the passions, and to keep from utter weariness the 
worn-out libertines of a dying empire. And this 
was the moral condition of the world into which 
Christ sent His first ambassadors, and to which 
the gospel of purity and of love was first pro- 
claimed. 

It may be thought by some that we have 
exaggerated its evils, and that we have been more 
anxious to illustrate the apostle's darkest pictures, 
than to say what could be said in favour of the 
higher moral life of those early times. We quite 
admit that even in the most degraded parts of 
Rome, in its darkest period, there were men and 
women who struggled after purity ; but we must 
insist that it would be utterly impossible to paint 
in too dark and dismal colours the moral life of 
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the first century of our era. St. Paul has not 
touched some of the blackest portions of the moral 
life of his age ; he hurries over it as if afraid of 
being himself polluted, or of corrupting the minds 
of his readers. We have only to turn to the pages 
of the novelists, the satirists, the moralists, and 
historians of this period to find the awful depravity 
of men. And when we turn to these, when we 
read the terrible records left by Suetonius and 
others, when we study the ruins of ancient cities 
destroyed like ancient Sodom by fire from heaven, 
when we read in ancient art the story of sin and 
shame and moral degradation, we shall be better 
able to appreciate the words of St. Paul, and his 
noble longing to proclaim his Master's message in 
ancient Rome : " For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel : for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth." 

And we shall also understand, as we never have 
understood before, his words to Titus about the 
defilement of the mind and conscience of the 
heathen world. " To the pure," he says, " all things 
are pure : but to them that are defiled nothing is 
pure ; but both their mind and their conscience are 
defiled. They profess that they know God ; but 
by their works they deny Him, being abominable, 
and disobedient, and unto every good work repro- 
bate." And understanding all this, we shall learn 
to think with deeper gratitude and truer appre- 
ciation of the grace which triumphed over the 
depravity, the spiritual degradation, and inhumanity 
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of the empire, and which taught so many to renounce 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live lives of 
sobriety and righteousness. These are the mighty 
works that best attest the power of the Spirit of 
Jesus ; these are the triumphs that most manifest 
the spiritual energy and power of His everlasting 
gospel. 

One of our modern workers utters the following 
testimony to the power of Christ's gospel simply 
preached : — " Beneath the power of the Cross of 
Christ, I have seen four hundred rough, world- 
hardened, reckless men weeping and sobbing like 
children over their sins. I have seen, Sunday after 
Sunday, bad men turned into good by it — men who 
were drunkards, profligates, blasphemers, fighters, 
gamblers, turned into good, devout, tender-hearted 
men. For months I never spoke but this change 
took place, two or three thus receiving the Word 
of life, and becoming completely changed men." 
And in relation to these experiences, the question 
is triumphantly asked, " How, then, can Christianity 
be anything but a great life-giving fact to me?" 
This is our question about the Christianity that so 
transfigured the ancient world. How can we fail 
to believe in the power that made the sensual 
chaste, that made the degraded pure, that gave to 
the world a new ideal of manhood and of woman- 
hood, that abolished the brutalizing sports of the 
gladiators, that made men honour the slave, and 
reverence all who toiled for their daily bread ? 
How can the Spirit of Jesus, that wrought all these 
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wonders in ancient days, be anything but a living 
and gracious power to us in every age, and under 
all conditions of life? As we read the story of 
the early triumphs of Christ in the Roman 
Empire, we cannot but say, with the dying emperor, 
— and as we say this we think with new hope of 
the future, and of the problems that sometimes 
seem too hard for us in these days — " O Galilaean, 
Thou hast conquered 1 " 
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** Blessed are the pure in heart. — Jesus, 
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The measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ; that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ." — St. Paul. 

"And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unask'd, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face ; 

" All these have been. ..." 

** A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. " 

Tennyson. 
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The New Manhood. 

" Behold the Man ! " said Pilate, when he 
brought Jesus, clothed with purple and crowned 
with thorns, and presented Him to the people. 
Little did he or any one else then realize that from 
that time forward Jesus would become the new 
type of manhood ; yet this has been the case. When 
we pass from ancient to modern ideals of manhood, 
we are conscious that the change is not one merely 
of time and place, but that it is a change of moral 
and spiritual quality. Even in the minds of those 
who reject the Christian revelation, and who speak 
of Christ as if He were only a great Moral Re- 
former, there is a new view of life, and an entirely 
new conception of what, is noblest in character. 
We are well aware that there were noble men and 
women in the pagan world, but they were very 
rare, and their nobility was essentially different 
from the modern Christian type ; moreover, these 
stand out prominently among all others as " seekers 
after God " and goodness, in a world that knew little 
either of the one or the other — as proofs that there 
are even in the darkest depths of the human 
lingering traces of the divine. 
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That the pagan world was unloving, cruel, and 
inhuman, we have the clearest and most convincing 
proofs. A world in which vast numbers of men 
and women were condemned to the most degrad- 
ing forms of slavery, not because of any inherent 
weakness or incapacity in the slave, but simply be- 
cause might was right ; a world in which abortion, 
infanticide, and exposure of the weak, the deformed, 
and the redundant, were so common as to excite 
neither surprise, pity, nor indignation ; a world 
where gladiatorial combats and exhibitions of the 
most degrading character were the pastimes alike 
of the high and the humble ; a world in which the 
wisest teachers — either because they had begun to 
despair of any change, or because they had become 
as cruel, hardened, and pitiless as the rest of man- 
kind — used their intellectual powers to support 
things as they were, rather than to bring about 
moral changes ; — such a world must have despised 
all that was inherently noble, and reverenced — with 
the only kind of reverence of which it was capable 
— brute strength, intellectual cunning, and moral 
perversity. 

And, indeed, we are constantly meeting with 
moral shocks and surprises, as we read the uttered 
thoughts and spoken judgments of even the wisest 
and best men of antiquity. It is possible to 
present exalted pictures of the intellectual and 
moral aims and life of such men as Socrates, Plato, 
Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius ; but it is also 
possible to prove that these remarkable men never 
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reached anything like our conceptions of what con- 
stitutes a truly noble manhood and womanhood. 
They were great intellectual thinkers rather than 
practical reformers and regenerators of mankind, 
and their high theories and profound speculations 
were addressed only to their intellectual and social 
compeers, and were never intended for the toiling 
and suffering masses, for whom, we fear, the philo- 
sophers had neither thought nor pity. The Stoic 
moralists, who delighted to utter truisms about the 
brotherhood of men, as well as cynical Epicurean 
poets, hated and kept aloof from the vulgar crowds, 
and addressed their cold intellectual speculations 
chiefly to the ruling classes. 

We are aware that it is quite possible to collect 
from the writings of these philosophers many 
beautiful words about humanity, and about the 
essential equality of all men, but the only humanity 
of which they condescended to think, or for which 
they really cared, was the humanity of the upper 
classes ; as for the toiling millions of slaves, and 
the other workers of various kinds, they thought 
of them as mere beasts of burden, and they did 
nothing to make their hard lot any easier. We 
read of an " altar to pity " in the city of Athens, 
but in the hearts of both Greeks and Romans we 
find little pity for suffering. It is at all times 
possible to feel sympathy with our larger selves — 
that is, with those of our own family — even when 
our hearts are closed against the sorrows of man- 
kind. A slave-owner might be deaf to the " cry of 
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the human," when that cry came from some poor 
slave who had been torn from home and kindred, 
and yet the same man might weep most sym- 
pathetically over the sufferings of his own mother, 
wife, or child. 

George Eliot somewhere speaks sarcastically of 
the great brewers, who are destroying our cities 
and towns by their public-houses, but who, along 
with their wives and daughters, are nevertheless 
leaders in philanthropic and evangelical movements. 
If this partial, and, so to say, selfish form of 
sympathy is common enough even in the New 
World, we need not be surprised if we meet with 
forms of it in ancient pagan life. Even under, 
apparently, the most hopeless moral conditions of 
life, we may see flashes of light and hidden gems 
of virtue ; but in the Roman Empire there was 
no real " enthusiasm of humanity." The high-born 
Roman matron who kissed and, after a fashion, 
loved her own child, had no pity for the anguish 
of the victim in the arena, and she even drowned 
the cries of pity that might come from others with 
her shouts of derision, scorn, and contempt. The 
ladies who kept near them, or in their hands, while 
they were being dressed, sharp instruments with 
which they might torture their slaves, and the 
aristocratic gourmands who enjoyed their feasts 
the most when they heard the sdreams of slaves 
who were being put to torture for their gratification, 
may have been sinners above all others of their 
time, but we fear they represented only too faith- 
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fully the spirit of inhumanity then dominant every- 
where. The pagan world was a world only for the 
strong, and the sentiment most characteristic of 
that age was contempt for the weak, the suffering,^ 
and the helpless. 

The Jewish Ide. 

Nor can it be alleged that our modem ideals of 
humanity have come to us altogether from the 
Jewish people. It is quite true, as we have already 
remarked, that there never was, and never could 
have been, in Israel quite the same amount or kind 
of degradation that was so common in the Gentile 
world ; but it is equally true that Jewish ideals of 
character — say, at the time of our Lord's first 
Advent — fall far below the New Testament type of 
manhood. Among the Jewish people the " brother " 
was never regarded as altogether "vile," save 
among those who had broken loose from all moral 
restraints, yet the Gentile "brothers" might be 
treated with great inhumanity. As we study the 
earlier records of this people, we learn that there 
was much social degradation. Because of their 
hardness of hearty all kinds of abuses were 
allowed to creep into Jewish life, and because of 
, this hardness of heart they were blind to the more 
spiritual teaching of their own Law. Polygamy was 
common, and concubinage seems to have been a 
well-recognized institution. No daughter of Israel 
was supposed to offer herself for hire, but it is to 
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be feared that there was no such feeling about the 
foreigner, the strange woman^ alien alike in race 
and in religion. 

We know that passion, whether among Jews 
or Gentiles, among pagans or nominally Christian 
peoples, is ever a cruel and pitiless force ; but 
when passion draws its lines of demarcation 
between " brother " and " alien," we see that other 
forces are at work, and that Israel is yet ignorant 
of the true ideal of humanity. Nor are there 
wanting abundant indications in the Old Testament 
records that the grace and truth had not yet 
appeared. The fierce curses uttered by zealous 
patriots, the cruelties and brutalities of contending 
hosts, and the hatred for the foreigner felt even by 
men who were teachers of the people, all point to 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual limitation of 
the earlier days. And in the records of our Lord's 
life we meet with many traces of the spirit of 
hostility to man as man, with which He ever had 
to struggle. The charges made against the Master 
because of His relation to publicans and sinners, 
and because of His mercy to penitent outcasts, 
the fierce controversies about sabbath-keeping, the 
narrow definitions of the word "neighbour," the 
race hatreds, and the strong opposition felt even by 
the disciples to the universal side of Christ's teach- 
ing — all these, and a thousand similar things, 
remind us that, in spite of the purifying and en- 
nobling influence of the Law and the prophets, the 
people had not yet learned to love man as man. 
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We are familiar with some of the beautiful 
sentiments uttered by Jewish masters, and we know 
that there was much tenderness of feeling, much 
purity of family life, and love of justice in Israel ; 
but the darkness had only partially passed away, 
and the true light came only from Him who was 
and is the Hope alike of Israel and of mankind. 
This people that knoweth not the Law^ said the 
Jewish doctors of our Lord's day — and their tone 
is almost pagan in its fierceness and in its con- 
tempt — are accursed, They^knew that the Jehovah 
of Israel was Lord of all mankind, yet they failed 
to manifest, even within their own nation, the spirit 
of love for all their fellow-men. The bitter oppo- 
sition to our Lord because of His connection with 
the publicans and sinners, . the intense feeling of 
superiority manifested by the typical Pharisee of 
His day, and the combined neglect, hatred, and 
fear exhibited by the rulers towards the common 
people, all indicate a very narrow conception of 
the rights of humanity. It is true that we shall 
find in the prophets of Israel very large and very 
lofty teachings about man as man, and yet it may 
be doubted whether the noblest of the prophetic 
order had even the faintest vision of the new order 
of things, or of the possibilities of the Christ-like 
manhood. 
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The New Ideal. 

Lecky speaks in eloquent language of the new 
sense of life's sacredness, and of the new conscious- 
ness of the brotherhood of men introduced by the 
gospel of Christ, and his words are words of truth 
and soberness. To those who first came under the 
power of the gospel, life appeared to be of quite 
infinite worth, for the Cross of Christ had supplied 
a new and an unique standard of value ; and, in 
addition to this, the actual character of Jesus of 
Nazareth had set before men an altogether new 
ideal of humanity. We have but to open the New 
Testament at random, and to compare its teachings 
with the teachings of contemporary writers, to see 
that we are in an altogether new order of thought. 
It is no longer man the citizen, the ruler, the 
philosopher, the noble, or the slave, that comes 
before us ; but man as created in the image of 
God — man as redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
and therefore, alike to Himself and to others, of 
transcendent potential worth and dignity. Nor is 
there any longer a distinction between man and 
man, or between man and woman. God has made 
of one every nation of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth. He has sent His Son to die for all 
men ; and, by His Word and Spirit, He is now 
calling all into a common fellowship, in which there 
is neither ruler nor subject, bond nor free, male nor 
female, small nor great, but in which all are one 
in Christ Jesus. 
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Of course, there are, and there must ever remain, 
distinctions both natural and social between 
man and man. The gospel of Christ neither 
creates, nor does it destroy, these gradations 
and distinctions that manifest themselves among 
the sons of men. Men still belong to different 
nationalities, and they have different functions to 
perform ; and even within the same nationality 
there are, and must be, distinctions between rulers 
and subjects, parents and children, masters and 
servants, intelligent and ignorant, the strong and 
the weak, and, arising out of these distinctions, 
separate privileges, duties, and responsibilities. But 
behind all these more or less temporary differences, 
there is revealed in Jesus Christ an essential unity 
among all the children of men. For man as man, 
and apart altogether from these outward diversities, 
life has now a new significance, and no man, 
whatever his social rank or intellectual superiority, 
can, without being disloyal to the Spirit of Christ, 
call any other man common or unclean. In Jesus 
Christ, and under the influence of His quickening 
Spirit, we have learned a new reverence for 
humeinity, no matter how outwardly degraded 
and unworthy. Even of the vilest we can think 
and feel with something like the tenderness of 
hope ; for we have learned to see man, not as he 
is actually, but rather as he is potentially^ in the 
great Lord and Head of humanity. 

** Trust me, 'tis a clay above your scorning, 
With God's image stamped upon it, and God's kindling breath 
within. " 
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The Son of Man. 

Nor have we to inquire long before we find the 
explanation of this new standard of human worth. 
As Lecky well reminds us, it was " reserved for 
Christianity to present to the world an ideal 
character, which through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries has inspired the hearts of men with im- 
passioned love ; has shown itself capable of acting 
on all ages, nations, temperaments, and conditions ; 
has been not only the highest pattern of virtue, 
but the strongest incentive to its practice ; and 
has exercised so deep an influence that it may 
be truly said that the simple record of three 
short years of active life has done more to re- 
generate and soften mankind than all the dis- 
quisitions of philosophers, and all the exhortations 
of the moralists. This has indeed been the well- 
spring of whatever is best and purest in the 
Christian life. Amid all the sins and failings, amid 
all the priestcraft and persecution and fanaticism, 
that have defaced the Church, it has preserved, in 
the character and example of its Founder, an en- 
during principle of regeneration." 

This is only a partial statement of the case, and one 
that requires in many respects to be supplemented, 
if we are to understand the regenerative power of 
Christianity ; but so far as it goes it is both true and 
important. The character of Jesus Christ has exer- 
cised a wonderfully fascinating influence over the 
minds of nlen. Some of those who have departed 
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the furthest from New Testament traditions are the 
readiest to confess that they owe to Jesus all their 
highest ideals of purity and truth and goodness. 
If we ask J. S. Mill what in his view is the noblest 
type of moral life, he will simply tell us to act so 
as to gain the approval of Jesus Christ. If we ap- 
peal to the founder of the *' Religion of Humanity," 
and to his disciples in this country, for help in 
life's struggle, they too will assure us that in the 
" Imitation of Christ " they find the chief incentives 
to purity of heart. George Eliot evidently found 
much moral inspiration from the Sacred Scriptures, 
and, like Comte, she often read the ** Imitatio *' of 
A Kempis. Lange, the eloquent historian of 
materialism, himself trained in a home where 
Christ was worshipped as God manifest in the 
flesh, declares that the " present condition of 
things " in modern Europe is very like the condi- 
tion of things in the "ancient world before its 
dissolution ; " but he also holds that our age " pos- 
sesses powerful remedies," and that "one of the 
most important remedies lies, beyond doubt, in 
those very ideas of Christianity, whose moral effects 
are just as often undervalued as they are exag- 
gerated." 

No moral idea in Christianity can be more 
potent than the actually embodied idea, the realized 
life of its glorious Founder ; and to this many 
who have lost their faith in the dogmatic teach- 
ing of the New Testament, are yet more or less 
reverently clinging, as with the grasp of a despair- 
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ing hope. Whatever men think about the Person 
of Jesus Christ, whatever be their intellectual rela- 
tion to the distinctive New Testament teachings 
about His life and work ; whether they worship or 
stone Him ; whether they confess Him to be the 
"strong Son of God, Immortal Love," or only one 
of the noblest of the sons of men — they cannot but 
acknowledge that to His wonderful life on earth 
they owe all that is noblest in their ideals of 
humanity, and in their aims for the regeneration 
of society. Not from the teachings of Stoic 
philosophers and moralists ; not from the yearnings 
of devout " seekers after God," who were groaning 
under the yoke of the cruel and inhuman Roman 
Empire ; not from the modern thinkers who offer 
their " ideal substitutes for God ; " but only from the 
Son of Man has been derived the new spirit that 
dwells in our humanity, the spirit that inspires all 
our moral judgments, and that, even when we most 
rebel against its monitions, constrains our con- 
sciences with all the binding force of the Eternal 
Righteousness. 



The Actual Life of Jesus. 

And this new ideal has come to us not so much 
through the ethical teachings as through the actual 
human life of Jesus Christ. As one has well said, 
and as the record of the effects of ancient philosophy 
upon mankind fully demonstrates, "something 
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more than good sentiment is needed for humanity. 
The best sentiment in the world can do very little 
for the world. ... It was not so much what Christ 
said about man as what He did for him, that con- 
stitutes the great distinction between Him and 
others. . . . Because He was the Son of man, the 
typical Man, as the New Testament has it, the 
Firstborn of the coming time, exhibiting the true 
manhood of our race in life and action, and in 
death and sufferings, He became not the teacher 
simply of religious or moral philosophy, but the 
Source of a new life and power to mankind." One 
of the sweetest of modern singers sings of ? 

** . . . Manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unask'd, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face.'* 

What is this poetic fancy but an attempt on the 
part of a gifted poet to express in words the 
impression left upon his mind by the actual life 
that was lived in " Holy Land " ? Nor can we fail 
to see in such glimpses of the Perfect Life an 
altogether new and original conception of manhood. 
The older types of manhood are familiar to us, 
with their strength and weakness often so equally 
blended. By the banks of the Jordan we read of 
two men standing, surrounded by gazing crowds ; 
the one is the noblest of the old prophetic order, 
a great, brave, true, and heroic soul ; the Other 
belongs to no order known among men — He can 
take His place in no human rank of greatness then 
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recognized, for He is Himself the Founder of a 
new order of humanity. We can hardly imagine 
a child going up to the prophet of the desert and 
putting his little hand trustfully in the hand of the 
stern preacher ; we know that little children could 
and did come to the Other who stood by him, 
and that in His presence they learned the meaning 
of reverence, of trust, and of love. And yet who 
will attribute to the new Manhood any lack of the 
stronger elements ? Strength is here, of which 
John the Baptist knew nothing — strength more 
terrible to the hypocrites than ever his manly 
denunciation and healthy antagonism were, but 
also strength which was to every weak, struggling, 
sin-burdened, and purity-seeking soul a new source 
of courage, of inspiration, and of hope. Here we 
find, in its fullest, noblest, and most gracious 
realization, the prophetic ideal : " A man shall be 
(to his fellow-men) as a hiding-place from the wind 
and a covert from the tempest ; as streams of 
water in a dry place, and as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land." 

The ancient world reverenced much the intel- 
lectual type of character, and it gave great promi- 
nence to an ideal in which intellectual elements were 
ever foremost. Where shall we find anything so 
keen, so clear, so true, and so penetrating as the 
intellectual force manifested in this life ? And yet, 
when we come under its influerrce and yield our- 
selves to its sway, the impression produced upon us 
is something very different from the purely intel- 
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lectual. Neither the intellectual, nor the moral, nor 
the aesthetic, stand out prominently in this cha- 
racter ; all are harmoniously blended, the result is 
unique, and the power exerted is one that is peculiar. 
The words of Jesus are different from all other 
words uttered by even the most gifted of the sons 
of men. " Never man spake like this Man," is the 
confession not merely of the officers of the Temple, 
but of the intellect and judgment of universal 
humanity. His ethical teaching is also unique, and 
His law of life differs from all other ethical laws ; 
but beyond all these, uniting all these, and giving 
harmony to them, in His actual life we have a 
distinctively new type of humanity, not so much 
different merely from earlier types, as combining 
them all within itself, and presenting them in flesh 
and blood, in a veritably new, real, and perfect life. 
The poet sings most sweetly of the power of " truth 
embodied in a tale" to influence human thought 
and life : — 

** Tho' truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 
Of Him that made them current coin ; 

** For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers. 
Where truth in closest words shall fail. 
When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

** And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds. 
More strong than all poetic thought ; 
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" Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave. 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef." 

This is not only true, it is truth most beautifully 
expressed, full of suggestive meaning and persua- 
sive power ; but more than this is true — the " grace 
and truth," before but dimly revealed, were not 
simply embodied in a tale, but embodied in an 
actual human life, so that when we read and listen 
to the tale, we can feel the divine power of the 
life that was lived among men. And the more 
we meditate on this wonderful life, the more we 
shall be convinced that to it we owe all our noblest 
ideals of the true, the pure, and the just, and that 
from its living energy we have derived all the best 
influences at work to-day in the intellectual, social, 
and spiritual life of the world. 



The New Man in Christ Jesus. 

Hence it is that when apostles present to men 
the new type of life, the image according to which 
the souls of men are to be fashioned and re- 
created, they simply hold up the actual life of 
Jesus Christ. When they desire to utter truth 
more than usually persuasive and convincing, they 
appeal to the words of Jesus. When they seek to 
calm the perturbed minds, and to influence the 
stubborn wills of their converts, they beseech them 
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by the meekness and gentleness of Christ. When 
patience under suffering, insult, and wrong is in- 
culcated, the constraining motive is ever the 
example of Jesus, who, when He was reviled, 
reviled not again. When they exhibit to us the 
love which is greater, grander, more worthy, and 
more abiding than the eloquence of angels, the 
knowledge of prophets, the faith of miracle- 
workers, the generosity of philanthropists, and the 
courage of martyrs, they simply try to present in 
an impersonal way the actual life He lived among 
men. We have only to read the Name of Jesus 
into their exhortations, to see that it is His image 
that they are labouring to reproduce in their most 
touching and persuasive appeals, and in their most 
eloquent descriptions of the ideal life. 

Take, for example, St. Paul's eloquent words 
about love in the First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
he is merely putting in an abstract way some of 
the attributes of the actual character of Jesus Christ. 
He suffered long, and was kind ; He did not seek 
His own ; He took no account of evil ; He hoped 
all things of all, and endured all things from all 
men ; hence the Christ-like man, the man who is 
seeking to conform to this type, will try to reproduce 
these essential elements of the character of the God- 
man. The Apostle Paul, when trying to explain 
the change that had come to his own life, and to 
give the philosophy of the new power he possessed, 
could only declare that his own old life was dead, 
and that now the Christ lived in him ; No longer /, 
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but Christ — this is all he can say about the new 
experience. 

It is very difficult to describe in detail the 
elements that make up this new ideal. Who can, 
by any mere analysis of the various elements 
of power possessed by this or that individual, 
explain what we call personality } Who can, by 
mere enumeration of the notes employed, give 
any adequate account of the effect produced by the 
music of a Handel, a Mozart, or a Beethoven } In 
like manner, when we come to study the new man 
in Christ Jesus, we cannot explain it by merely 
new combinations of elements with which we are 
already familiar in pagan or Jewish types. True, 
He came not to destroy^ but to fulfil ; yet it is also 
true that old things have passed away, that all 
things have become new. From the germ of the 
Christ-life, so to say, there will be developed an 
entirely new man, and from this new creature will 
proceed energies and influences that are them- 
selves vital forces in society. Lecky, as we have 
seen, dwells on the new sacredness of life, and the 
new sense of brotherhood^ that came to the world 
through Jesus Christ. How can humanity fail to 
acquire in our eyes a new sacredness, when we come 
to realize the power of Christ's life and death } 
How can men be anything but brothers to us, 
when we remember that for them Christ has died } 
We are familiar with the story of the great 
sculptor, who begged the rulers of Florence to allow 
him to bring the " lost angel " out of a shapeless 

E 
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block of granite that had been cast aside by another 
artist, who had failed in his task. The request was 
granted, and the result was a beautiful statue for 
the adornment of the beautiful and art-loving city. 
So to the man whose life has been changed by 
Christ, there appears to be a ** lost angel " in the 
most degraded of mankind, and therefore it is that 
humanity has become sacred to him. He sees not 
the actual^ but the possible manhood, and he realizes 
the power of his Master to transfigure life, and to 
bring out the lost image of the divine. 

Beliefs like these not only make new men, they 
create a new type of society, and wherever they 
manifest themselves they are a regenerative force 
in the world. We see the result of this in the new 
life that appeared in the Roman Empire, wherever 
Christian Churches were formed by the apostles. 
Instead of abortion, infanticide, and exposure of 
little children, we find parental love, purity of life, 
and great tenderness towards the suffering and the 
weak. Children are dedicated to God by their 
parents, and they are trained up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. The strong manifest their 
strength in Christ-like ways ; they share their know- 
ledge with each other ; they bear the infirmities of 
the weak ; and they no longer please themselves, 
but seek, in all kinds of ways^ to fulfil the law of 
Christ, The new humanity is full of sympathetic 
forces which draw men towards each other, and 
which are bonds of union binding together elements 
that appear outwardly diverse. The new spirit is a 
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spirit of tender regard for the thoughts, feelings, 
and interests of all — a spirit that teaches us to 
honour all men. Thus the Cross of Christ has 
not only revealed life's sinfulness, but life's sanctity, 
and its essential unity, and the love of Christ, the 
master-passion in all Christ-like souls, is a new 
power in life working towards human brother- 
hood. 



Some Distinctively Christian Elements in 

Character. 

It is very difficult to express in so many words 
or propositions the distinctively Christian elements 
in human character, or in the Christ-like type of 
manhood. We can easily tell when such elements 
are wanting in character, or where they are imper- 
fectly developed ; but it is not so easy to separate 
them from other elements that are, so to say, 
human. When we study the life of the Master, we 
are conscious of distinctiveness in all that He said 
and in all that He was ; we are also conscious of the 
perfect naturalness of His character. " How truly 
human! " we feel constrained to say. How like, and 
yet how "unlike to us . . . — replies the voice within." 
In like manner, we feel it difficult to analyze and 
to resolve into its constituent elements the Christian 
type of manhood. In no single human being do 
we find this perfect character, and therefore we 
can only select some of the elements that are 
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distinctively new, and give them the greatest 
prominence. 

Two have been singled out by Lecky as especially 
marked — reverence for human life, and love of the 
brotherhood. It is not implied that before the 
time of Christ there were none of these, but rather 
that after His Advent men recognized as they 
had never done before, and manifested in new 
ways, these elements. Nor are these the only 
attributes that are peculiar to the new type of 
character. Take, for instance, the Beatitudes, as 
they are termed, in our Lord's Sermon on the 
Mount, and try to imagine a life in which these are 
perfectly realized and embodied — would it not 
possess notes of character that are distinctive? 
Yet how difficult to set forth in actual propositions 
these notes or attributes ! The meek and lowly 
heart is at the basis of the whole ; but there is also 
a new strength noticeable — the strength of a man- 
hood in which the love of righteousness is as in- 
stinctive as hunger and thirst. Moreover, there is 
a new purity of hearty a childlike sincerity of soul, 
of which the ancient -world knew nothing. 

Attention is sometimes directed to the absence 
from the Christian type of manhood of what the 
world calls ambition, and this feature is most worthy 
of study. It is quite clear that ambition, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, is forbidden to the 
Christian, and that he cannot join in the scramble 
for place and power without direct disloyalty to his 
divine Master; So shall it not be among you, are 
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the emphatic words of the Master. And yet the 
Christian has his ambitions, and the forces in 
human nature that work in this direction also 
appear in his life, only they are transfigured and 
glorified. He seeks great things^ but not for him- 
self ; he is full of zeal and enthusiasm, but only 
zeal for the honour of his Master, and enthusiasm 
for the triumph of Christ's cause. He cannot put 
himself forward, nor can he join in the selfish 
struggle for earthly honours and for personal 
rewards ; nevertheless, he may be conscious of 
power, and when place, office, or authority is offered 
to him, he can use as not abusing these things, 
regarding them as trusts on behalf of others, or as 
opportunities of service. 

That this disinterestedness is one of the distinctive 
elements in the new type of character must be 
evident to all who are familiar with New Testament 
teaching, and with the life of the noblest followers 
of Jesus Christ ; that it is, in its fuller and more 
universal manifestations, peculiar to the Christian 
type of character will also be generally admitted. 
A self-seeking and ambitious worker in any depart- 
ment of life is never called Christ-like. We may 
speak of him as useful, as worthy of high commen- 
dation for his energetic efforts in this or that 
direction ; but we reserve the words " Christ-like " 
for another and a very different type of character. 

We have referred to \}i\<t purity of heart prominent 
in our Lord's Beatitudes, and which is ever re- 
appearing in Apostolic Epistles. This heart-purity 
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is one of the notes of the new manhood. The new 
man in Christ Jesus has the single eye, and there- 
fore his whole body is full of light ; he loves truth 
in the inward part, and he loves it for its oWn sake, 
and because to him Jesus is ever the Truth and the 
Life. Hence the large-hearted generosity and 
charity so distinctive of the new manhood. This 
is one of the chief ways in which the love which is 
his new life manifests itself. He tries, because he 
loves all men, to think truthfully about them, and 
to give them full credit, not only for all that is 
true and good, but also for whatever tends towards, 
or may possibly tend towards, the true and the 
good. He ever speaks kindly and lovingly about 
his fellow-men, putting the most favourable con- 
struction upon all their motives, words, and deeds ; 
in short, the Christ-like man is one in whom the 
golden rule has become the law of the spirit of his 
daily life. Nor is the application of this rule limited 
to individuals, sections, or classes of men. The new 
man is in Christ truthfully, charitably, and sympa- 
thetically related to all his fellow-creatures. 

An English thinker and teacher, to whom we 
owe much, speaks of the " peaceful temper " as 
one of the notes of Christian manhood, and we 
heartily re-echo this sentiment. " Blessed," says 
the Master, " are the peacemakers : for they shall 
be called sons of God." , They possess that sweet 
reasonableness^ to use the words of Matthew Arnold, 
which is ever pacific, and which marks them out 
as having been with Jesus. Or, to use the words of 
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another Christian teacher, whose words have been 
heard in quiet by many, they are " loving, trustful, 
and unselfish ; broad in their sympathies, candid 
in their judgments, honourable in their lives, and 
humble in the estimate they form of themselves ; — 
these^ the true sons and daughters of the Highest, 
will one day issue from the obscurity to which it 
pleases God as yet to hide them, and they shall 
walk in white^ for they are worthy ^^ 

But even now Christ's followers walk in white, 
for the fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints. 
In the first ages, Christ's followers were recognized 
by their boldness^ their courage, and their peculiar 
hopefulness. And this element oi hopefulness vaust 
ever be one of the distinctive notes of a Christ-like 
character. Our difficulty, however, is to separate 
from ordinary human characters the distinctively 
Christian elements. Christ makes all things new, 
and, by His Spirit entering into the human heart, 
He seeks to recreate the man, and to transfigure 
every faculty and power belonging to his complex 
nature. Who can fail to observe a new tenderness 
in truly Christian souls } There is an essentially 
new relation towards suffering, sorrow, and weak- 
ness, and a truer reverence for all that is good and 
true and pure in humanity. According to many, 
the word " gentleman " connotes all that is noblest 
and best in the new humanity ; but this, alas ! we 
cannot grant. This word has unfortunately been 

" Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil'd with all ignoble use," 
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SO that it fails to mark out what is essentially 
Christian. Others would have us take the chivalry 
of the ancient knights as the noblest ideal of 
human greatness ; but this would also be a defective 
view. Moreover, the use of such words is entirely 
misleading, for we read into the ancient chivalry 
and into the modern gentlemanly code of ethics 
ideas that come from a higher and purer source. 
The Christian is as tender and true to every 
woman as the ancient knight was to his fair lady, 
and the man who would be Christ-like must culti- 
vate a courtesy purer and more generous than is 
demanded from the modem gentleman. In fine, the 
new ideal is simply to be Christ-LIKE. And the 
more we dwell upon all that is involved in this, 
the more shall we be convinced that we owe this 
ideal to the actual life lived by Jesus Christ on 
earth, to the abiding influence of His perfect 
example, and to the transfiguring energy of His 
Spirit now working in society through its operation 
on the souls of men. 



Are there Christ- like Men and Women? 

Cynics often affirm that this new ideal is an 
ideal, and nothing more; they declare that the 
"love of Christ does not in practice produce the 
nobleness and largeness of character which has 
been represented as its proper and natural result ; " 
and that our attempts to glorify the ideal can 
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never really influence much the minds of practical 
men. We are not careful to deny that there are 
grains of truth in such a view of life. It is not 
easy to find Christ-like men and women, nor is it 
easy for those whose hearts are most filled with 
enthusiasm for the new humanity to rise above the 
influences of the time that work against this nobler 
life. But that there are men and women in this 
sinful world who are in some measure truly Christ- 
like^ we must emphatically assert. 

A good reply to all such arguments, and one 
that ought to have some weight, may be found 
in the words of two able thinkers of our own 
time — men who move in very different lines of 
thought, and present different aspects of truth. 
Replying to the argument that few Christians 
are seeking to practise the teaching of our Lord, 
Canon Liddon remarks : — " It may be so ; but 
the question is. Where have you looked for 
them? Do you expect to meet them rushing 
hurriedly along the great highways of life, with 
the keen, eager, self-asserting multitude ? Do you 
expect that, with their eye upon the Beatitudes 
and upon the Cross, they will throng the roads 
that lead to worldly success, to earthly wealth, 
to temporal honour ? Be assured that those who 
know where moral beauty — ay, the highest — is to 
be found, are not disappointed, even at this hour, 
in their search for it. . . . It is a simple matter of 
fact that in our day multitudes of men and women 
do lead the life of the Beatitudes : they pray, they 
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fast, they do alms to their Father which seeth in 
secret. . . . These are Christians who show forth 
the moral creativeness of Jesus Christ in their own 
deeds and words ; they are living witnesses to His 
solitary and supreme power of changing the human 
heart They were naturally proud ; He has enabled 
them to be sincerely humble. They were, by the 
inherited taint of their nature, impure ; He has 
in them shed honour upon the highest forms of 
chastity. They too were, as in his natural state 
man ever is, suspicious of and hostile to their 
fellow-men, unless connected with them by blood, 
or by country, or by interest But Jesus Christ 
has taught them the tenderest and most practical 
form of love for man viewed simply as man ; He 
has inspired them with the only true — that is, the 
Christian — humanitarianism. Think not that the 
moral energy of the Christian life was confined to 
the Church of the first centuries. At this moment, 
there are millions of souls in the world, that are 
pure, humble, and loving. But for Jesus Christ 
our Lord, these millions would have been proud, 
sensual, selfish." 

We believe that those who are most familiar 
with the spiritual side of life will be the first to 
confess that the eloquent words of Canon Liddon 
are words of truth and soberness. Christ does 
live in thousands of men and women to-day, and 
His life is the inspiration of all that is noblest in 
their characters, all that is sweetest and most 
health-inspiring in their lives. We thank God for 
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the noble courage, the sweet patience, and the 
heroic self-abnegation of the martyrs in all ages ; 
let us also thank God for the same elements of 
character, begotten by the Spirit of Jesus, in 
modern times in thousands who have never been 
called to die for Christ, but who by their Christ- 
like lives have done much to ennoble mankind, and 
to manifest the abiding power of the ever-sacred 
Name. But, lest Dr. Liddon may be considered a 
witness biassed by his own sympathies, let us listen 
to the words of the author of " Ecce Homo." " But 
that Christ's method," says Professor Seeley, " when 
rightly applied, is really of mighty force, may be 
shown by an argument which the severest censor 
of Christians will hardly refuse to admit. Compare 
the ancient with the modern world ; ' look on this 
picture and on that* One broad distinction in the 
characters of men forces itself into prominence. 
Among all the men of the ancient heathen world 
there were scarcely one or two to whom we might 
venture to apply the epithet *holy.' In other 
words, there were not more than one or two, if any, 
who, besides being virtuous in their actions, were 
possessed with an unaffected enthusiasm of good- 
ness, and, besides abstaining from vice, regarded 
even a vicious thought with horror. Probably no 
one will deny that in Christian countries the 
higher-toned goodness, which we call holiness, has 
existed. Few will maintain that it has been ex- 
ceedingly rare. Perhaps the truth is, that there 
has scarcely been a town in any Christian country 
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since the time of Christ where a century has passed 
without exhibiting a character of such elevation 
that his mere presence has shamed the bad, and 
made the good better, and has been felt at all 
times, like the presence of God Himself. And if 
this be so, has Christ failed ? or can Christianity 
die ? " 



III. 

THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN. 

**The courtesan was the one free woman of Athens."— Lecky. 

** Women are generally capable of no pure and true friendship." 

Von Hartmann. 

** The morality of antiquity could not rise to the restoration of 
woman. — Schmidt. 

"The female sex, in which antiquity saw nothing but inferiority, 
which Plato considered intended to do the same things as the male, 
only not so well, was understood for the first time by Christ." 

Ecce Homo. 
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The Emancipation of Woman. 

• 

According to the vision of one of the prophets 
of Israel, God's Anointed is sent to preach good 
tidings to the afflicted, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to captives and deliver- 
ance to prisoners. This prophetic forecast has 
certainly been fulfilled in the history of woman ; 
so much has this been the case, that it is always 
possible to measure the progress of any nation or 
community towards the Christian ideal of civiliza- 
tion by simply observing the place given to woman 
in the home and in social life. In our day, there 
are social reformers most eager for the elevation 
of woman who either wholly or partially reject 
the Christian revelation ; but while this is the case, 
it can hardly be doubted that woman owes her 
present position, alike in the family, in social circles, 
and in the public life of Europe and America, to 
the influence of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Even 
now her emancipation is probably far from com- 
plete in the most Christian of modern nations ; but 
if we think of woman's place in the days of the 
Caesars, and compare* with this the position she 
holds among all civilized peoples, we shall be 
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better able to estimate the character of the forces 
at work in modern life. Moreover, if we compare 
the teachings of the New Testament, not only with 
the teachings of ancient pagan writers, but even 
with the views expressed by nineteenth-century 
opponents of Christianity, we shall be constrained 
to own that the only power permanently working 
towards the moral elevation of woman is the power 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 



The Position of Woman among the Jews. 

In the devotions of the synagogue there is a 
thanksgiving anything but flattering to the female 
sex : " Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the Universe ! Who hast not made me a 
woman." In the same ritual the women are them- 
selves made to say, "Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe ! Who hast made 
me according to Thy will " — surely, for either man 
or woman, a most fitting utterance. The spirit of 
the first of these prayers may have been in earlier 
days, may even be in some quarters still, too much 
the spirit of many in Israel ; but it would be 
nothing less than gross injustice to compare the 
" People of the Book " in this matter with the 
pagan nations. " To woman," says Deutsch, " the 
Talmud ascribed all the blessings of the household. 
From her emanated everything noble, wise, and 
true." A man who was unmarried was not 
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supposed to be worthy of the name of man. " Who 
is best taught? He who has learned from his 
mother. Love your wife as yourself, honour her 
more than yourself . . . He who sees his wife die 
before him, has, as it were, been present at the 
destruction of the sanctuary itself; around him 
the world grows dark." 

It would, doubtless, be easy to find less worthy 
references to woman in the works of Jewish 
doctors ; but so long as words like these are among 
the treasures of their buried past, it can never 
be said that the Jews thought and spoke about 
women as did even the noblest teachers in the 
most advanced Gentile nations. It is true that 
concubinage was common in the patriarchal age, 
and that even in the days of our Lord's earthly life, 
divorce was both easy and scandalously frequent 
But these evils existed rather because of the 
hardness of the people's hearts, and because of 
their unwillingness to obey the divine law, than 
because of any uncertainty in the teaching of the 
divine record. From Genesis to Malachi, woman 
is honoured in the writings of the lawgivers, 
prophets, and teachers of Israel. Sarah was for 
ages the typical Hebrew matron, and her position 
in the house of Abraham is very much the position 
of the wife in the Christian home ; in every respect 
she is at least morally on an equality with her 
husband. We are familiar also with the picture 
of the " capable woman," given in the last chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs ; she is not only a woman 
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highly honoured by her husband, but one who 
exerts wide and beneficent influence over her home 
circle. 

And in the history of the Jewish people, there 
is hardly any position in Church or State, to use 
phraseology entirely modern, that has not been 
filled by able, patriotic, and God-fearing women. 
Whilst it is perfectly true that in Hebrew life 
woman's sphere would be rather the home than 
the market-place, the senate, or the chair of the 
public teacher, it is also true that when occasion 
demanded her services, or when man failed in the 
performance of responsible public duty, women 
might and did fill any or all of these public posi- 
tions. We read in sacred story not only of Sarah, 
who called Abraham lord, but also of Miriam with 
her timbrel ; of Deborah, the judge of Israel, and 
the captain-leader of its army; of Huldah, the 
prophetess, to whom princes and public leaders 
were ready to go for wisdom and guidance ; and 
of others who took no unimportant part in duties 
and obligations ordinarily regarded as outside the 
range of woman's work. These, of course, were 
exceptional cases ; but they clearly demonstrate 
that woman might become in Israel an organ of 
the Holy Spirit, and an inspired helper, not only 
to her own sex, but to the whole nation. 

And, in addition to this, it was the constant 
teaching of the prophets, that in the days of the 
Messiah there would be still more universal mani- 
festations of the Spirit of God among men and 

F 
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women. As in the past, so in the future, when God 
" gave the Word," the " women " that " published " 
it would be a " great company ; " and when the 
Spirit was poured out upon all flesh, not only the 
sons, but also the daughters, would prophesy — yea 
even the maidservants would be ready to proclaim 
the joyful tidings of the new dispensation. A 
nation with ideals of woman and woman's work 
such as these could never sink so low in its treat- 
ment of women as did the pagan peoples ; and, in 
point of fact, we need not go beyond the gospel 
records themselves to find that, both in the home 
and in social life, women held a position of honour 
and of influence for good. The story of the 
Wonderful Life is also the story of the compara- 
tive freedom possessed all over Palestine by the 
daughters of Israel. 



The Position of Woman in Pagan Life. 

It is impossible for us to realize the position of 
extreme and hopeless degradation assigned to 
woman in every rank of life all over the pagan 
world. Whether we think of her place in the 
home and in society, or whether we dwell upon 
her relation to what may be termed the religious 
life of the state, woman in either the ancient or 
modern world, apart from Christ and Christianity, 
is chiefly a slave. The mother in Greece and 
Rome, in the age of the Caesars, was but little 
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known, and still less considered ; she was absolutely 
in the power of her husband and her sons, and she 
could not sit at her own table with her husband or 
her male children. Her chiefest honour, as . was 
said by one, was never to be mentioned by any one ; 
she lived for the most part a life of complete seclu-- 
sion, and if she went out at all, it was only in the 
company of, and as watched by, the slaves of her 
household. •; 

Naturally, she was most ignorant and illiterate, 
for her only associates were children and slaves. 
Even where she was not abused in any active 
sense, even where she was treated with some 
degree of kindness and consideration, she was sup- 
posed to occupy a sort of middle position between 
a child and a slave. We may be reminded, in 
opposition to this view of woman's position, of the 
noble women of ancient Greek literature, and of 
the mothers of Rome and of Sparta; reference may 
also be made to the higher teachings of the philo- 
sophers and moralists of the early empire. We do 
not forget these things, nor are we unmindful of 
the fact — to which, indeed, frequent allusions have 
already been made — that under the most debasing 
conditions of life, and amid environments that 
might be considered absolutely fatal to all purity, 
there were found women noble and comparatively 
pure. The records of family life that have been pre- 
served, and the inscriptions on ancient tombstones 
and other memorials, abundantly prove that some 
women were worthy, and that there were here and 
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there men who knew how to respect the sanctities 
of home life. But these are acknowledged by all 
to be bright exceptions, and those who are most 
familiar with ancient life are the first to confess 
that everywhere women held in society a position 
of extreme and degrading inferiority. 



Philosophy and Woman, 

Whatever may be said about or claimed for 
ancient philosophy, it cannot be said that philo- 
sophers and philosophy did anything to emancipate 
woman ; as Lecky and others have most clearly 
pointed out, the regeneration of the ancient world 
was not accomplished by philosophy. The world 
by wisdom knew not God, and philosophy and 
philosophic systems did almost nothing for the 
amelioration of the hard lot of the female sex. 
The " peculiarity of Greek sensuality," says Lecky, 
" is that it grew up for the most part uncensured, 
and, indeed, even encouraged, under the eyes of 
some of the most illustrious moralists." 

It is easy to quote, as against this estimate, the 
opinions of Socrates about the intellectual and 
moral capacity of woman, and about the duty of 
the State in relation to her training and education ; 
certainly such sentiments are attributed by Plato 
to his illustrious master, nor need we question their 
authenticity. But over against these fine senti- 
ments, we have to place the damning fact that 
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neither Socrates nor his brilliant pupil did any- 
thing to elevate woman or to make her hard lot 
any easier.. And, more than this, even the wisest 
of the Greeks seems to have looked with kindly 
eyes on the occupation of the " companions " of 
his day. There has come down to us an account 
of a visit by Socrates to a beautiful courtesan, 
Theodota, in which the sage is said to have entered 
into friendly conversation with this woman, and 
even to have given her a few hints about the way 
to make herself more attractive to her suitors ! It 
will be said, and there is justice in such a plea, that 
we must not judge ancient Greek life by modern 
Christian standards ; at the same time, all who 
read these accounts must frankly admit that ancient 
philosophy and morality, even as taught by the 
noblest of the Greeks, did not condemn relationships 
that were in themselves and in their results essen- 
tially degrading, alike to men and women. We 
do not expect a Greek philosopher to talk and 
act like a Christian apostle, but the very contrast 
between the two only helps us to understand how 
much the world owes to Jesus Christ. 

Nor did Plato improve much upon the teachings 
of his great master. In his ideal State, marriage 
is abolished, and women are simply chattels to be 
used for state purposes, under the guidance of 
responsible male citizens. Had Plato been able to 
impress his ideas on the ancient world, and to 
embody them in state legislation, it would have 
been impossible for men either to reverence or love 
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their parents, and this for the simple reason that 
they could never have known them I Can we 
imagine anything more degrading to woman than 
the position assigned to her by this teacher ? And 
yet Plato was one of the noblest of ancient philo- 
sophers. Community of wives, marriage determined 
by external authority, and arranged chiefly with a 
view to physical and political ends — these are his 
sugg.estions for the elevation of woman, and these 
are his teachings about her true position and 
functions* Nor does the female sex owe much to 
the eminently practical and sagacious Aristotle ; 
the position he assigned to woman was a kind of 
middle. place between a child and a slave, and this 
was very. much the view of practical men in the 
ancient world. . 

i When we come to later times, and especially to 
the early empire, we see what were the results — 
the intellectual, social, and moral results of these 
teachings. Men, having ceased to believe in or to 
desire female virtue, ceased also to create social 
conditions under which virtue was possible. The 
beautiful maidens of Greece and Asia Minor were 
industriously collected and sold as slaves in the 
market, and their ultimate destiny was Rome or 
other great cities, where virtue was almost un- 
known, and where their services were in great 
demand. The banquets of Roman epicures were 
enlivened by the presence of these skilled dancers 
and lyre-players, who ministered to the brutal 
* passions of their cruel and lawless masters. And 
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woman, when thus degraded and ; treated as a 
mere instrument for the gratification of lust, soon 
began to take vengeance on her oppressors ; she 
became as degraded as her tormentors, and she 
lost all sense of shame in her efforts to minister to 
the pleasure of others. Perhaps this may help to 
account in some degree for the estimate formed 
of her by such men as Seneca, Cicero, and other 
thinkers of their time- 
Stoicism has many qualities that are by no 
means ignoble, but, like other ancient systems, it 
did little to purify and elevate woman. It could, 
indeed, talk of an equality of all human beings — 
of a brotherhood wide as humanity, and therefore 
including women as well as men ; of duties owed 
by the highest to the lowest ; and of the glory of 
unselfish devotion to the cause of the weak an,d 
the oppressed. These are noble sentiments enough, 
yet they do not seem to have done much for the 
ancient world. Seneca is said to have treated his 
own mother with great respect, but he did not hold 
other women in high esteem ; he speaks of them 
as impudent and inconsiderate animals, cruel and 
incontinent in their desires and passions. Cicero 
held a similar opinion, and these opinions about 
women were shared by the foremost men of his 
day. Whatever sentiments, then, the philosophers 
might utter about humanity, it is quite evident 
that they did nothing to check or even to moderate 
the inhumanity of their own age. . Infanticide, the 
wholesale destruction of the weak, the deformed. 
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and the poor ; the brutal sports of the arena, where 
women both acted and witnessed parts that were 
bestial in their moral degradation — these things 
were but little censured, nay, even were defended, 
by the wisest of ancient philosophers. Woman, 
therefore, owes her present high position in civili- 
zation to other and higher influences than to the 
teachings, the example, and the efforts of the 
philosophers and moralists of the ancient world. 



The Courtesan, or "Companion." 

" The courtesan," says Lecky, " was the one free 
woman of Athens ; " and, however humiliating to 
our pride it may be to admit this, we must ac- 
knowledge the absolute truth and justice of his 
estimate. Nor need the remark be confined to 
Athens alone, for it is applicable to a large portion 
of the ancient pagan world. And the very fact 
that such a state of things was possible in an age 
when culture was very high, and when men en- 
joyed, and evidently appreciated, the teachings of 
some of the most brilliant men of genius that ever 
lived, is in itself sufficient to moderate our expec- 
tations when we are thinking of the influence of 
purely mental culture on national life. Many things 
combined to give this position of prominence among 
women to the Hetairai, or " companions," as they 
were then called. The abject subjection of woman 
in any society is for man as well as woman, 
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perhaps we ought to say, for man even more than 
for woman, an unmitigated evil. 

F. W. Robertson has said that there are two 
rocks of offence on which every man may stumble 
in this world, viz., Christ and woman. The whole 
ancient world stumbled on woman — not only 
stumbled, but fell, and in the fall was most 
grievously injured both in body and soul. When 
to woman is refused by society her proper, her 
divinely-given, sphere, as man's equal, his com- 
panion, and his help-meet, she invariably revenges 
herself upon her oppressors, and, instead of their 
friend and helper, she becomes their destroyer ; and 
this terrible nemesis came in its direst form to the 
ancient Roman Empire. Slavery was one of the 
most cherished institutions of those days, and to 
the slaves were generally entrusted the care and 
upbringing of children. The men and women, 
thus degraded, took revenge on those who had 
enslaved them, by cunningly contriving to corrupt 
and ruin their families. The pagan world denied 
to woman as wife and mother an education that 
fitted her to be companion to man, and condemned 
her to a position of inferiority and of seclusion from 
the world. But woman was created for companion- 
ship, and what was denied to her in one direction 
she sought and found in another. Moreover, we 
must remember that the Greeks lived, moved, and 
had their being in a kind of ««moral atmosphere, 
that all their conceptions of family life were civic 
rather than human and social, and that they had 
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very little idea of purity in the relations of the 
sexes. 

We have instanced the case of Socrates, the 
best of the Greeks, and his visit to Theodota ; he 
does not seem to have felt that there was anything 
specially unworthy in the life she led, or we may 
be sure he would have acted differently. And 
even when among this people there might be 
more reverence for the law of purity, a temporary 
aberration would be readily explained by the 
bewitching influence of some supernatural power ! 
And this reminds us of what we have already had 
occasion to speak of — the connection between the 
idolatrous worship of the pagan world and the 
degradation of woman. " The voluptuous worship 
of Aphrodite gave a kind of religious sanction " to 
the life of the courtesan. These women were the 
" priestesses in her temples, and those of Corinth 
were believed by their prayers to have averted 
calamities from the city. Prostitution grew up 
under the shadow of the temples," and it was an 
essential part of some forms of heathen worship. 

It is possible also to associate this form of degra- 
dation with other phases of Greek thought and life 
— ^with the exaggerated love of all kinds of physical 
beauty, and with the more unnatural forms of vice. 
Men who were aware of the dark deeds done in 
thousands of homes, of the unnatural relationships 
existing between men and men, may have been 
disposed, as some have suggested, to look upon 
the "companions" and their friends as by com- 
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parison most virtuous. But, apart from considera- 
tions such as these, the moral conditions of social 
life in those days are sufficient of themselves to 
explain the degradation of womanhood. The 
Roman world was becoming more and more 
demoralized, and the enormous wealth possessed 
by the rulers and leading citizens only led to grosser 
forms of luxury and self-indulgence. Given, in 
any period of the world's history, the possession 
by the few of great wealth, the unlimited oppor- 
tunity for all kinds of sensual gratification, the 
absence of a high moral standard, and the entire 
absence of anything like a restraining public opinion 
in favour of purity, and licentiousness of every kind 
may be expected. The senses and the sensual 
element in our human nature are ever clamorous, 
and only by the development of a high moral 
sense in the individual and in the community, and 
by the practice alike by the individual and the 
community of severe self-denial, can they be 
restrained and brought into subjection. In those 
days the upper classes had completely forgotten, if 
indeed they ever knew, the meaning of self-control, 
and by them the courtesan was held in high esteem. 
In this degrading reverence the imperial family 
seems to have taken the lead ; and when emperors, 
princes, and rulers are given to all kinds of moral 
lawlessness, we know how many slavish imitators 
are likely to be found in the state. The fountains 
of social life became poisoned, and all its streams 
were streams of impurity, disease, and death. The 
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" companion " soon became, not merely the most 
free, but the most honoured woman in society, and 
when this was the case social and moral degradation 
had reached their climax. Men ceased to reverence 
their wives or their own marriage vows, and they 
also ceased to receive from their lawful companions 
— to whom, indeed, they gave no companionship — 
either reverence or fidelity. Divorce had always 
been easy for men, and now it became equally 
common among women. The lawful wife vied with 
the unlawful " companion " in her contempt for the 
moral law, and the daughters of even noble houses, 
eagerly coveting the position of freedom accorded 
to the courtesan, made it their business to outdo 
even the lowest women in shamelessness and 
immorality. " Women reckoned their age," says one 
of their censors, " not by the number of the consuls, 
but by the number of husbands they had divorced." 
Celibacy became so alarmingly common that the 
Roman senate put a tax upon bachelors. Attempts 
were also made by this body either to suppress or 
to regulate concubinage, but the evils complained 
of were far too deep-seated to be reached by such 
impotent efforts. The senators themselves were as 
guilty as the men against whom they passed their 
measures, and, as we have already seen, such was 
the character of their own lives, and such the gross- 
ness of the nameless vices into which they had 
sunk, that their abortive efforts to make other men 
moral by Acts of Parliament were received with 
derision and contempt And this was woman's 
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revenge on men for their brutality, and on the 
state for its shameless neglect. Well mAy it be 
said that of all forms of evil the corruption of the 
best is the worst. When woman loses her instincts 
of womanhood, and when she enters into an unholy 
competition with man in vice and depravity, she 
usually shocks him with her boldness, and makes 
him ashamed of her moral degradation. Certainly 
in the decay of virtue under the early Roman 
Empire woman held a prominent place. The 
ladies of the imperial palace were probably more 
degraded, and many of them were more indifferent 
to all the instincts and claims of humanity, than 
some of their lowest female slaves — so terrible is 
vice when it manifests itself among those who are 
the leaders of society, and when it completely 
shakes itself free from restraint and from public 
censure. 



Christ and Woman. 

A new era dawned upon humanity, and a new 
hope came to womanhood, when Jesus appeared on 
earth as the Son of Mary, the humble Jewish 
maiden. A brilliant but sceptical writer of modern 
times speaks to us of the " sweet Galilaean vision,*' 
and no part of this vision is sweeter than that 
which tells us of our Lord's dealings with and His 
relations to the female sex. We have said that in 
Jewish life woman held a position not very much 
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inferior to that which she now holds in Christian 
society. While this is true, it is also to be re- 
membered that our Lord's thoughts about women 
were far from the thoughts of many even in Judaea 
in those days. It is not difficult to find, in the 
writings of Jewish doctors, passages that are hardly 
so favourable to woman as some of the sentiments 
to which reference has already been made. Even 
Christ's disciples marvelled that their Master should 
talk with a woman at the well of Jacob, and the 
narrative seems to lay stress upon His talk with a 
woman rather than upon the fact that the woman 
was a Samaritan. The Pharisees had their minute 
directions upon this point, and one of these directions 
was that a man should not " salute a woman in a 
public place, not even his own wife." Jesus saluted 
all, whether men or women, and by His gracious 
example He taught His followers to regard 
humanity as constituted by and consisting of men 
and women. 

Nor can we read with any degree of sympathy 
the story of His earthly life without feeling that 
there was special tenderness in His relation to- 
wards the " daughters of Jerusalem." He received 
and blessed their little children, and He frowned 
upon the disciples when they tried to keep the 
mothers at a distance from Him. He welcomed 
penitent women with especial grace, and told to 
some of these penitents the deepest mysteries of 
His kingdom. He delighted to see Mary at His 
feet, choosing the " good part," and He made the 
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home of Martha and Mary in a peculiar sense His 
own home. Jewish doctors had ventured, in their 
exclusive moments, to say that it were " better that 
the law should be burnt than delivered to women ; " 
but Jesus treated both sexes alike in this respect, 
and there is no gospel truth taught to men that 
was not also taught to women. Women evidently 
went about with Jesus in His wanderings, ministered 
to Him and His disciples of their substance, shared 
some of the toils and joys of His work, and they 
were far more loyal to the Master at the awful 
crisis of His life than were the members of the 
so-called stronger sex. 

It is a comfort to women to know that there is, 
in the memoirs written by His disciples, no re- 
corded insult offered to Christ by any woman, 
and that all through His public ministry women 
manifested the most constant, the most consistent, 
and the most fearless devotion to the great 
Teacher. To Jesus all that is peculiar in women's 
experience possesses a special sacredness. He 
alludes with wonderful insight and tenderness to 
the sorrows and the joys of motherhood ; He also 
manifests most earnest solicitude lest the daughters 
of Jerusalem, who wept over His sorrow, should 
suffer special privations and affliction in the sorrow 
that was coming to the doomed city ; in fine, 
from first to last in His earthly ministry. He 
honours woman. As a Son He is reverent and 
dutiful towards His mother. He is subject to her 
in early life ; and at the close of life, even in the 
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agony of His Cross, He does not forget her sorrow, 
her loneliness, and her deep need. As the Teacher 
of the world, He honoured woman by communi- 
cating to her the deepest truths of His kingdom, 
and in that word of His by which the new relation- 
ships of the kingdom of God are constituted, He 
makes no distinction between brother and sister 
and mother. 

The Master also upheld the supreme sanctity 
of the marriage relationship, and authoritatively 
declared that the Mosaic relaxations were because 
of the hardness of the people's hearts, and that 
they were not the ultimate will of the Supreme 
Ruler and Judge of men. He knew nothing of 
the " polygamous instincts " of the male* sex, of 
which modern pessimistic writers tell us. Ac- 
cording to Jesus, God made humanity male and 
female, and the man who would conform to the 
divine ideal must remember that the sexes are 
under a common moral law. In brief, our Lord 
gives to woman her true place in the moral, and 
therefore in the social, order, and, both by His 
teaching and His example, He has supplied the 
dynamic force which has all through the Christian 
ages been the most potent factor in the intellectual, 
social, moral, and spiritual elevation of woman. 
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Christianity and Woman. 

What Jesus began during His earthly life both 
to do and to teach, the Spirit of Jesus, working 
through the ministry of His apostles, afterwards 
completed in the life of the age. Everywhere in 
the social life, in the public teaching, and private 
example of the apostles of Christ, woman receives 
her proper place. In the first gatherings for prayer 
in the upper room, after Christ's glorification, 
women, among them the mother of Jesus, are 
found, and their position here is symbolic of their 
whole future relations to the new faith. Upon 
women as well as upon men the tongues of fire 
rested, and to women, even to bondwomen^ as well 
as to men, is the commission given to prophesy in 
the Name of Christ. Viewed from the standpoint 
of ancient society, nothing can be more thoroughly 
revolutionary than the teaching of St. Peter as to 
the meaning, method, and range of the new dis- 
pensation. Upon slaves and handmaidens is the 
Spirit poured forth, and therefore all functions for 
which, whether by nature or grace, they are fitted, 
and all work to which, either by circumstances or 
providence, they are called, are now open to women 
in the kingdom of God. 

St. Paul fully endorses and confirms this view of 
woman's place in the life of Christianity ; he declares, 
in the plainest manner possible, that in Christ there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 

G 
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neither male nor female^ but that all are one. 
Surely this is woman's charter under the new faith 
— the charter of her noblest intellectual, social, and 
spiritual freedom. 

We may be reminded of other Pauline teachings, 
of restrictions upon and limitations of these more 
universal ideas, and we by no means forget these 
things ; but no restrictive enactment, no bye-law, 
so to speak, which has its origin in some local 
circumstance, or some lesser expediency, can render 
null and void the great spiritual charter of freedom 
given to woman under the gospel dispensation. 
The law of expediency is fully recognized in Holy 
Scripture. Both in the Old and New Testaments we 
are taught that wisdom dwells with prudence, and 
that personal liberty must be laid upon the altar of 
service ; but under every form of restrictive ex- 
pediency or prudential limitation, the sacrifice, to 
have any ethical value, must be freely made, and 
the primary condition of such gifts is real posses- 
sion by the giver of the object thus laid upon the 
altar. We cannot here discuss the very large 
question of woman's sphere, whether in the world or 
in the Church, but it may help us in this matter if we 
remember what is said in apostolic teaching about 
the slave. St. Paul proclaimed the moral equality 
of the slave and his master under the gospel law ^ but 
he also taught slaves to submit willingly to restric- 
tions and hardships which they could not possibly 
remove, and to regard this voluntary submission as 
their service, freely rendered, to Jesus Christ 
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COUNSELS OF PRUDENCE. ^3 

The case of the woman in the ancient pagan 
world — especially in the Greek world— is somewhat 
analogous to this, and. hence many of the counsels 
of prudence that may seem out of harmony with 
what we have said about her position in the king- 
dom of God. When we think of the " companion " 
as practically the only free woman in the pagan 
world, when we remember what women were in 
Corinth and other cities, we can easily understand 
St. Paul's strong injunctions to Christian women. 
Christians, whether men or women, must act so as 
that their good shall not be evil spoken of, and 
they must so act as to commend by their behaviour 
the gospel life to the consciences of the community. 
Nor can we doubt that all over the ancient world, 
and especially in Greece, the moral judgment, such 
as it was, of the community would have misunder- 
stood and condemned public-speaking by women, 
and that women who had defied this popular 
judgment would have been hinderers rather than 
helpers of the work of Christ. 

But in whatever way we deal with the restrictive 
teachings of apostles, the fact remains that 
Christianity gave a new sense of dignity and a 
new freedom to woman, and that wherever its 
spirit triumphed, woman received new honour and 
a new position in society. The gospel asserted 
woman's moral equality with man, and her equal 
share in all the privileges of salvation ; it taught 
husbands that they had duties towards their wives, 
and children that they must reverence their 
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mothers as well as their fathers. And this simple 
re-utterance by the gospel of the ancient law would 
of itself give woman a new place in family life, and 
a new worth in the sight of man. No degraded 
person can ever be raised out of degradation unless 
there is imparted to the soul some consciousness of 
its potential worth ; to woman, Christ's gospel com- 
municated this new sense of her worth, alike in her 
own eyes and in the sight of God and man. So 
long as woman is compelled by her circumstances 
to regard herself, and to be regarded by others, as 
a chattel, or plaything, a mere minister to man's 
lusts and pleasures, so long she must remain a 
degraded creature ; but when she realizes that she is 
a person, that she is responsible to God and herself 
for her actions, a new life becomes possible to her. 
We may also add that a new life is possible to 
humanity, for, instead of being, as she too often 
was in the days of the Roman Empire, a fruitful 
source of evil to herself and others, woman becomes 
a well-spring of joy, and hope, and salvation to 
the whole community. " It is a fact," says Storrs, 
" significant for the past, prophetic for the future, 
that even as Dante measured his successive ascents 
in Paradise, not by immediate consciousness of 
movement, but by seeing an ever lovelier beauty 
in the face of Beatrice, so the race now counts the 
gradual steps of its spiritual progress ... by the 
ever new grace and force exhibited by the Woman 
who was for ages either the decorated toy of man, 
or his despised and abject drudge." 



IV, 



THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 

" ' Familia,' in classical Latinity, means always a man's slaves." 

Sir H. S. Maine. 

** Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave Himself up for it. . . . Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord." — St. Paul. 

'* The ideal of the Christian family ... is the direct creation of 
Christianity. "—Farr ar. 

"We have now learnt in some degree, and we are learning 
better from year to year, that the family, and not the individual, is 
the unit of human life." — Westcott. 
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The Christian Family. 

We have endeavoured to show that the progress 
of mankind towards a truly Christian civilization 
may ever be measured by the position assigned 
to woman, and by the growing purity of all the 
relations of the sexes. A similar remark may be 
made with regard to the new ideal of family life ; 
wherever Christianity has been received, it has left 
its most decided^ impress on the family and upon 
the relationship of parent and child. ^' The ideal 
of the Christian family," says Farrar, "an ideal 
lovelier and happier than any which the world has 
ever known, is the direct creation of Christianity." 



Pagan Family Life. 

To some extent we have already dealt with the 
subject of family life, so that it will not be necessary 
to go into minute details. Taking a general view, 
we may say that in pagan society there was hardly 
anything corresponding to what we term the 
family ; the very word " family," as Sir H. S. Maine 
remarks, "in classical Latinity, means always a 
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man*s slaves/' The enormous powers given to the 
father, or the male head of the household, made 
the liberties and duties of all others very easily 
defined ; they possessed the one absolute and in- 
defeasible right of being governed, and the one 
uniform and simple duty of absolute submission to 
the paternal authority. Of course, the instincts of 
our common humanity are stronger and deeper 
than external authority, and they are more powerful 
than the most tyrannical form of organized 
despotism ; hence, we^ need not wonder when we 
read of instances of sincere attachment between 
husbands and wives, of love between parents and 
children, and of kindness and humanity towards 
slaves by masters and mistresses* But in all such 
cases we find more of the exception than the rule, 
and we know that both by law and custom 
woman's lot was hard, and family life had scarcely 
any existence. 

According to modern ideas, there can be no 
family life where there is no marriage union 
based upon mutual knowledge, respect, and affec- 
tion ; nor can we expect respect and sympathy 
where there are no reciprocal rights and duties. 
According to ancient Roman law — and custom 
would not be likely to rise above the national 
ideals embodied in legal enactments — a woman at 
marriage simply passed out of one form of subjection 
into another ; indeed, we can scarcely say that she 
passed into another form of subjection, but rather 
into a new phase of the same kind of slavery. As 
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a daughter, she was completely under the authority 
of her father or male guardian, and when she 
became a wife her husband stood to her in the 
relation of father. " She became," as Loring Brace 
remarks, " not his equal, but his adopted daughter 
or ward," and as such the "sister of her own 
children." Nor had mutual attachment anything 
to do with the marriage relationship. Women had 
no freedom in such matters, and marriages were all 
arranged for them, and not by them. Even this 
method of procedure might have worked fairly 
well had there been reciprocal duties enjoined 
upon both husbands and wives, but when women 
had neither right of choice nor freedom of opinion 
and action, we can hardly expect a high type of 
family life as the result of such marriages. 

It is generally believed that among the Greeks 
there was less of parental authority exercised than 
among other nations, and that the period of tutelage 
for woman corresponded more to what prevails 
among modem Christian peoples. This is doubt- 
less a correct view, and it may help to explain 
many of the features of Greek life that differ so 
much from the customs in other nations. Greek 
women had at one time, at least, a good deal of 
social freedom, and they indulged in what we are 
accustomed to call manly sports to an extent 
hardly credible even in modern times. The slender 
waist — that barbarous element in modern ideals of 
beauty of form — was not then admired by men, 
and the wonderful enthusiasm for healthy physical 
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development so characteristic of Greek life may 
have helped to give wider scope to the girls 01 
Greece. We have to keep in mind, however, as a 
considerable drawback to this, the extraordinary 
laxity of morals in the relation of the sexes in- 
Greek cities, and the place of honour given to 
the "companion" instead of to the lawful wife. 
Practically, then, we may say that to woman in 
the ancient world there was given no place ot 
honour in the home or in society, and therefore 
there could be no real home life. 

Children were despised by pagans everywhere 
and where children are despised there can be no 
true family life. Even philosophers seem to 
apologize for feelings of grief over the death of 
children, as if they considered this sorrow a species 
of weakness, and as if it were unworthy of true 
manhood. We have already drawn attention to the 
exposure of children, and to the cruel neglect of the 
weak, the deformed, and the burdensome members 
of society. A Roman emperor might expose his 
child without outraging the feelings of his subjects, 
and. a distinguished publicist considered it quite 
natural to feel no regret at the death of an infant. 
In truth, children were regarded as burdens and 
not blessings, and only for other than reasons of 
humanity were they cared for by even the noblest 
of families. They were left to the care of mothers, 
who were, for the most part, nearly as ignorant as 
themselves, or to the tender mercy of slaves. Nor 
did parents feel any deep sense of responsibility 
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for their training and upbringing. Instead of being 
protected by loving watchfulness from dangers 
and temptations, they were left under the almost 
entire control of the most degraded members 
of society, and female children especially received 
no affection from those to whom they owed their 
existence. 

Family life was made still further impossible by 
the recognized position of inferiority given to the 
mother in relation to her own sons. Much of the 
purity of modern homes and home life depends on 
the healthy moral influence of the Christian mother, 
and the position of honour and respect given to 
her both by religious teaching and by public 
opinion. In the pagan household — we do not say 
home — the mother was the chief among the slaves, 
and not, as Ruskin puts it, the " queen " of the 
house. Nor is this woman's position only in the 
ancient world ; we have simply to study life in 
India, China, Africa, or in any land unvisited by 
the Good News, to find that the family life of 
modern times is a distinctly Christian ideal. The 
survival of the fittest generally means, apart from 
the influence of the gospel, the survival only of the 
strongest. By the principle of natural selection, 
woman, being the weaker, always goes to the wall, 
and only where there is an evolution of society 
under the influence of " supernatural selection," 
do we find woman occupying her truly natural 
place in the household, and as the very key-stone 
of family life. 
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The Jewish Family. 

No one can read the Old Testament with care 
without coming to the conclusion that among the 
Jews there was much of what we should call happy- 
family life ; nor can we fail also to see that this is 
owing to the different place given by this people to 
women and children. True, our modern ideas of 
the individual, and of individualism in life, are 
nowhere to be found in the pages of the earlier 
Scriptures. The Jewish father had much of what 
in Roman law was called paternal authority, and 
in the patriarchal days the " household " differed 
but little outwardly, perhaps, from, a Romdni fami/za. 
Slaves were part of the household, and concubinage 
was both practised and tolerated owing to the 
hardness of metis hearts. We. read of Jewish 
princes whose harems would have delighted the 
most rapacious Turkish pasha, and even patriarchs 
seem to regard a plurality of wives, and one or 
more concubines, as a matter of course. No doubt 
heads of families in those days exercised absolute 
authority over all in their households, and the son 
of Abraham never seems, at a most critical moment 
in his history, to have dreamt of questioning his 
father*s wisdom, or of resisting what must have 
appeared to him his strange and even lawless will. 

But alongside this laxer code of morals there 
existed a loftier ideal, and, notwithstanding the 
hardness of their hearts and the licence permitted 
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to Jews by their great Lawgiver, we find much in 
Jewish life that is noble, beautiful, and truly home- 
like. And to this departure from their own 
monogamic marriage ideal, the Jews owed most of 
their family strifes and social difficulties. It is 
evident that in the homes of Abraham, Jacob, and 
others, the plurality of wives and the practice of 
concubinage led to much of heart-burning and 
of sin. The further the patriarchs, princes, and 
leaders of Israel departed from God's ordinance, the 
more they were troubled in their homes and social 
life. But, in spite of these evils, there was much 
of genuine love between husbands and wives, much 
also of freedom and of the influence of woman in the 
home, and great love for and care of the children. 
The story of Jacob blessing his sons is familiar to 
all, and it is an illustration of the wide difference 
between Jewish and pagan life. The mother of 
Samuel is, we may assume, only one among many 
mothers in Israel who dedicated their children to 
God, and in whose hearts there was undying devotion 
to the temporal and spiritual welfare of their sons 
and daughters. Even where paternal authority 
was fully exercised, it was modified and sweetened 
by a truer ideal of obligation and a higher sense of 
responsibility to God and to the family. 

But above all, and this is an important dis- 
tinction, from first to last there was in Jewish 
homes great reverence for the mother and true 
love for the children. A great Jewish scholar 
remarks that up to the time of the Captivity this 
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people had not in their language " a single term for 
school." In those early days, as in all days, fathers 
would be the bread-winners, and therefore we may 
conclude that much of the training of children in 
the home would be left to the mother. Here, then, 
in the earliest days of the Jewish nation, we find 
woman honoured as teacher of the young, and 
sharing with the head of the family the responsible 
duties of training the rising generation. 

That this godly upbringing of the young ever 
held a prominent place among the Jews, is made 
abundantly clear by their earliest Scriptures. God 
knew Abraham for this very purpose — " to the end 
that he should command his children and his 
household after him, and that they should keep the 
way of the Lord to do judgment and justice." We 
know the anxiety of Moses about the training of 
the young. " These words which I command thee 
this day shall be in thy heart ; and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up." Provision was 
made that the providential history of the nation 
should ever be kept before the minds of the youth, 
so that from generation to generation the know- 
ledge of God might influence thought and life. 
All this shows the new place given to the children, 
and the new sense of responsibility for their spiritual 
welfare everywhere inculcated by the teachers of 
Israel. 
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In pagan life a child was of no account at all — it 
might be exposed, neglected, or ignored — but in 
Israel the youngest child had a place in the life of 
the people, and must be prepared for its responsible 
share in the glorious inheritance. Think of the 
place given to woman in the Jewish home by the 
Decalogue ! " Honour thy father and thy MOTHER,'* 
were the solemn words of the divine law. Here 
the mother receives a position alike of honour and 
authority, and with this a power for good or evil 
never possessed by woman in pagan life. By the 
Roman law, woman was publicly branded as 
inferior to her own sons ; by the divine law, as 
declared to the Jewish nation, she was publicly 
declared to be morally the equal of the father, and 
therefore entitled to the reverence and obedience 
of her children. Long life and blessing were 
associated with obedience to parents, to mothers 
as well as to fathers. And the rulers of Israel, as 
we learn from the history of this people, did their 
best to protect women in the full enjoyment of 
these rights and privileges. The elders of the city 
would be compelled to listen to the complaint of 
a widow whose son refused obedience, and it was 
their duty to inflict severe and summary punish- 
ment for insolent disregard of maternal authority. 

And in the best days of the national life, the 
popular sentiment was in full sympathy with this 
law. In the Book of Proverbs the " law of the 
mother ' ' is held in high esteem, and we are solemnly 
told that " the eye that mocketh at the father, and 
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despiseth to obey the mother ^ the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it." 
A " godly seed " was the final end of the marriage 
relationship, and in order that this might be 
secured, there must not only be purity of marriage, 
but children must be taught to reverence their 
mothers. And if we may judge from the beautiful 
pictures of family life presented by Jewish prophets 
and sweet singers, the nation was blessed with 
many happy homes and with much of home life. 
Pagan parents received their children, not as divine 
blessings, but often as intolerable burdens to be 
abandoned as soon as possible ; Jewish parents, on 
the other hand, regarded childless homes as a 
great calamity, and children as tokens of the divine 
favour. We read of the fasting, the tears, and the 
prayers of David when his babe was sick ; and we 
are familiar with the heart-rending grief of the 
Shunammite mother, in whose hospitable home 
Elisha had a prophet*s chamber, over the death of 
her son. Children, according to the psalmists of 
the post-exile period, are " an heritage of the Lord, 
and the fruit of the womb is His reward. As 
arrows in the hand of a mighty man, so are children 
of the youth. Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them ; they shall not be ashamed 
when they speak with enemies in the gate." 

The prophets who cheer the hearts of the people, 
and keep alive their hope of salvation during the 
weary years of captivity, do this by bright and 
glowing pictures of the peaceful homes and rich 
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family life of the future. They see in their 
visions Jerusalem a city rebuilt ; they hear the 
" voice of joy and the voice of gladness, the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride ; " 
they watch the *' dances of merry-makers ; " and 
they see the joyous city " full of boys and girls 
playing in its streets." What can be more idyllic 
than the psalmist's picture of the family life of 
the God-fearing man ? " Thou shalt eat the labour 
of thy hands : happy shalt thou be, and it shall 
be well with thee. Thy wife shall be like a 
fruitful vine, in the inner part of thy house ; thy 
children shall be like olive plants round about thy 
table." As he gazes upon this bright ideal the fire 
burns within him, and there comes from his heart 
the prophetic word, "The Lord shall blesg. thee 
out of Zion : and thou shalt behold the good of 
Jerusalem all the days of thy life. Yea, thou shalt 
see thy children's children ! " 

Thus we see that, in the view of the prophets, 
and teachers, and psalmists of Israel, healthy 
national life and happy family life were inseparably 
associated. One of the last of the Psalms closes 
with a fragment setting forth most clearly this 
connection. Evidently this fragment does not 
belong to the Psalm to which it is appended, but it 
gives us a picture of the nation " in its brightest 
days, under David, it may have been, or at the 
beginning of the reign of Solomon." " That our 
sons may be like plants, grown up in their youth ; 
our daughters like corner-stones, polished after the 
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Similitude of a palace ; our garners full, affording 
every kind of store ; our flocks bringing forth 
thousands, ten thousands, in our pastures ; our oxen 
strong to labour ; no breaking in nor going forth 
[ue. no hostile attacks, and no need for going forth 
to war], and no complaining in our streets. Happy 
the people that is in such a case ! happy the people 
whose God is the Lord ! " 



The Christian Ideal. 

When we c6me to the " fulfilling of the law " in 
the Christian home, we find, perhaps, less of change 
than in many other departments of life. Jesus 
made all things new, and so He hallowed and gave 
fresh glory to family life ; but He did this chiefly 
by bringing into bold and clear light the divine 
teaching about the relation of the sexes in marriage, 
by His treatment of woman, and by His glorifica- 
tion of child-life. Purity in the relations of the 
sexes — this must be the basis of the marriage re- 
lationship; the foundation, also, of all happy family 
life. Our Lord goes to the root of the matter by 
His re-assertion of the eternal law of marriage, as 
being a union between two human hearts — a union 
broken only by death, or by the grossest form of 
infidelity to the sacred covenant. There were 
among the Romans three "ancient forms of 
marriage — the confarreatio {i.e. the eating of a 
cake of rice together), or religious ceremony ; the 

H 
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coemption, or civil contract ; and the usus, or inter- 
course/' and all these gave the husband full power 
over his wife. As a protest against this absolute 
power of husbands over their wives, there sprung 
up a form of "free marriage," and by this form 
women obtained more power, perhaps only at the 
further expense of the sacredness of the marriage 
union, and the degradation of the relationship of 
the sexes. 

Our Lord declared that Jewish custom and law 
were a degradation of the divine order, permitted 
by Moses only because of the hardness of the 
people's hearts ; and He also affirmed the eternal 
law of monogamy. His first miracle was per- 
formed at a marriage-feast, and thus He, so to 
say, began His public mission as Saviour and 
Healer by honouring, sanctioning, and glorifying 
the marriage relationship. As a Son He obeyed 
His mother, thus leaving us an example that we 
shbuld follow in His steps. Nor can we forget His 
gracious words and hearty welcome to the mothers 
who brought their little children to receive His 
blessing : — " Suffer the little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto Me : FOR OF SUCH IS THE 

KINGDOM OF HEAVEN." 

Equally solemn are His words of warning to 
those who despise or put stumbling-blocks in the 
way of these little ones whom He came to save. 
We need not assume that all His words are spoken 
of the little child set " in the midst " of His dis- 
ciples ; it may be that He thinks of those " who 
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believe in Him," whatever their age and position ; 
but the very fact that He took hold of a child 
and set him in the midst, and that He spoke 
such words about child-life, is itself sufficient to 
show His love to children, and the place He 
gives to them alike in the home and the kingdom 
of heaven. Clearly our Lord teaches that heaven 
lies about us in our infancy, and that those who 
have reached maturer years enter His kingdom, 
only as they become child-like in heart. He also 
throws His protecting arms around infant life, 
and pronounces the most awful woes on those 
who despise or neglect their little children. When 
we contrast this with the tone of ancient philo- 
sophers, and with the actual treatment of children 
all over the pagan world, whether ancient or 
modern, we see that the very foundations of family 
life are thus strengthened, and that the world owes 
its new ideal to the Founder of Christianity. " I 
like your Jesus," said a Mohammedan girl to her 
Christian teacher, " for He loves little girls." Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings, as of yore, 
God has perfected praise, and this Mohammedan 
child has given us, far more than she knew, one of 
the distinctive notes of the spirit of the universal 
religion. 

Apostolic Teaching. 

The apostles of Jesus Christ simply expound and 
enforce the words of the Master in relation to this 
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subject. They regard purity of marriage as the 
fountain from which all the streams of home life 
flow, and they attach solemn importance to the 
godly nurture of children. We may revert again 
to a subject already touched upon — the teaching of 
apostles, and especially St. Paul, about the sphere 
of woman and the nature of the marriage relation- 
ship. It is affirmed by some that St. Paul teaches 
the inferiority of woman, that he upholds celibacy, 
and that he recommends marriage only as a remedy 
for the evils of sensuality, and not as the divinely 
appointed life for men and women. These are 
serious charges, but they rest, as it seems to us, 
chiefliy on one-sided views of New Testament 
teaching. It is perfectly true that St. Paul and the 
other apostles teach what some would call the 
subjection of women ; that is to say, they affirm that 
man is the head of the family, and that it is God's 
will that woman should accept in this sense the 
second place in the home and in home life. It is 
also true that restrictions were placed upon women 
in Church life and work, and that St. Paul counsels 
women to be quiet in the assemblies of the Church, 
^and rather ask their husbands at home than ask 
questions in the public meetings. 

Two things, however, have to be kept in mind in 
dealing with these and similar injunctions — first, the 
condition under which apostles lived and laboured ; 
and, secondly, their express teaching about woman 
under the new dispensation. It was of the utmost 
consequence that Christian women should not be 
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identified 'with the so-called " free women " of 
Greece and Rome ; as Lecky has reminded us, the 
" companion " was the only free woman in those 
days, and apostles were afraid lest the sober liberty 
of the Christian women should be associated with 
the lawlessness of the heathen women in Greek 
cities. Hence their counsels to women to be 
" workers at home ; " hence their anxiety that not 
even the most exacting pagan husband should be 
able to find fault with the wife who had embraced 
Christianity, and who might therefore claim a 
larger freedom than she did in the days of her 
ignorance. When we bear all these things in 
mind, we shall be constrained to believe that many 
apostolic counsels are more counsels of prudence 
under existing circumstances, than universal laws 
binding on all women under all conditions of life. 

Again, as we have already pointed out, we must 
give full meaning to the solemn declarations of St. 
Peter and St. Paul about the new position of women 
under the gospel dispensation. If women are 
now to prophesy, even bondwomen, and if in 
Christ there is neither male nor female, then in 
all probability the views we hold about woman's 
sphere, in this or that age, are much more matters 
of expediency than of universal principle, and that 
they are to be regulated more because of those 
" who are without,** than by any absolute precepts 
and injunctions of Holy Scripture. Both men and 
women, if they follow the guidance of apostles, will 
be much more careful than they are to commend 
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the lives they lead, and the actions they condemn 
or allow, to the consciences of those who are yet 
unbelievers, and who are more influenced by con- 
duct and example than by the Word. St. Peter 
was most anxious that heathen or Jewish husbands 
might be won, apart from the preaching, by the 
chaste, humble, and self-denying lives of their 
Christian wives. 

It is also needful to bear in mind that our 
ideas about what " nature itself teaches," and 
about woman's sphere in society, have been much 
enlarged since the first century of our era. And 
if appeal be made against this view to the 
eternally binding character of apostolic precepts 
about woman's life and duty, we can only answer 
that these precepts go much further than those who 
refer to them generally suppose. If St. Paul's 
references, in his first letter to the Corinthians, to 
woman's sphere are to bind all Christian ages, then 
St. Peter's rules about dress and deportment must 
also bind Christian women everywhere. We know 
that this is only a tu quoque argument, but it is of 
greater validity than many suppose; for if St. 
Paul's words are to be cited as against women who 
seek to cultivate their minds, and to perform duties 
that once were supposed to belong exclusively to 
men, then St. Peter's words must apply with equal 
force to their fashionable sisters, who are generally 
loudest in their condemnation of these new de- 
velopments. 

The objection raised against St. Paul's doctrine 
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about marriage goes deeper, and if it can be sus- 
tained there would be reason for opposition to his 
alleged teaching. But does the great apostle 
present a low view of marriage ? He certainly has 
no Platonic ideals, as they are sometimes called, 
about married life ; but neither does he confine his 
teaching to the lower side of married life and duty. 
Take men and women as they are, and St. Paul's 
teachings will be seen to meet the whole case. In 
a corrupt state of society, when grossest forms of 
licence were common, and when both men and 
women had ceased to believe in purity, he declares 
that marriage is God's appointed road to purity. 
But in his letter to the Ephesians, he declares that 
the relation existing between husbands and wives 
is analogous to the relation existing between Christ 
and His bride, the Church ; that men are to love 
their wives as they love their own bodies, or as 
Christ loves His Church ; that the union between 
husband and wife in a true marriage is not simply 
physical and social, but spiritual. Surely this is 
anything but a low view of marriage ! It is indeed, 
as all New Testament teachings are, a view that 
covers the whole of life, and that embraces all sides 
of this complex relationship. In St. Paul's day, 
and especially in heathen life, the marriage relation- 
ship was hopelessly degraded ; the apostle seeks 
to raise it out of this degradation, not by ignoring 
the lower side, but by glorifying the whole, and 
by uniting body, soul, and spirit in one new and 
sacred covenant, which met all wants and which 
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purified the whole of life, and which also subordi- 
nated life to the final ends of the kingdom of God. 

Three things are ever kept prominent in apostolic 
teaching about family life : first, marriage must be 
pure — a true union of hearts that are already one 
in Christ ; next, there must be a godly training of 
and care for the children ; finally, the whole of the 
family life must be subordinated to the will of God, 
and to the progress of God*s kingdom in the world. 
As we have already remarked, the wife under 
Roman law had one duty and one only — submis- 
sion to the will of her husband. Apostles preach 
submission, but they also prescribe duties to the 
husband. He is to give honour unto his wife ; he 
is to love and cherish her as his own life ; he is so 
to act towards her that their common prayers may 
not bie hindered. And this mention of prayer 
would remind the husband that there is at least a 
moral equality between those who together kneel 
at a common footstool. 

As for the. children, they occupy altogether a 
new place in the home under the gospel. Under 
pagan law, their rights were pretty much deter- 
mined by the caprice of parents and guardians ; 
now they are determined by the will of Christ. 
" In the Lord " is as applicable to their obedience 
to parents as to the obedience of wives to their 
husbands, or of slaves to their master ; in other 
words, they have a recognized place in the home, 
in the Church, and in the kingdom of God. 
Parents must remember this in their attitude 
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towards their children. They are told to train them 
for God, to avoid whatever in word or conduct 
might hinder the growth of the spiritual life in 
their children, or " discourage *' their aspirations 
and check the growth of their child-piety. In this 
way the whole duties, pleasures, and relationships 
of family life are transfigured under the influence 
of the new life of the kingdom of heaven. 



The New Ideal in History. 

It would be too much to say that the Christian 
ideal of family life has been fully realized in society. 
Man, as Pressens^ well remarks, "is a frail being, 
ever open to evil influences, and only realizing in a 
very imperfect manner his own ideal." In the 
pagan world there was no ideal to be realized, and 
neither man nor woman had any lofty conception 
of evils to be avoided and duties to be performed. 
^^ Familia** says Farrar, "to the ear of a Roman 
meant a multitude of idle, corrupt, and corrupting 
slaves, kept in subjection by the cross and the 
ergastuluMy ready for any treachery, and reeking 
with every vice. It meant a despot who could kill 
his slaves when they were aged, and expose his 
children when they were born ; it meant matrons 
among whom virtue was rare, divorces frequent, re- 
marriage easy, and who, from no stronger motive 
than that of vanity, would sacrifice the lives of their 
infants yet unborn ; it meant children spectators 
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from their infancy of insolence and cruelty, servility 
and sin." 

Under the gracious influence of Christianity, 
all that there is of "divinity and sweetness in 
the one word home'^ came to be understood, and 
also to a large extent realized. Marriage was 
no longer a mere intercourse for a longer or 
shorter period, according to the fancy and the 
passion of one of the partners, but a holy fellow- 
ship of human hearts, already one in Christ, 
and responsible to Him for their loyalty to each 
other. The Church sought to surround these 
unions with all the outward conditions of sanctity, 
and by prayer and other forms of consecration to 
make them true means of grace. And when the 
new homes were established, the family altar was 
solemnly erected, and husband and wife together 
listened to the voice of prophets, psalmists, and 
teachers, and together knelt in prayer. Pastors 
and teachers were most careful to teach husbands 
and wives their new duties, and to prepare them for 
the responsibilities of their married life. When 
children were born into these Christian homes, they 
were received with prayer and thanksgiving, and 
both father and mother sought to dedicate them 
to God, and to train them for His service. 

Clement of Alexandria, who lived about the 
close of the second century, gives us most touching 
accounts of the family life of his time. He tells us 
how father, mother, and children began the day by 
united worship ; how, after reading of the Scrip- 
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tures, praise, and prayer, they kissed each other, 
and then separated each to his and her respective 
spheres of labour ; and he adds that, at the close 
of the day, before retiring to rest, they again joined 
together in this family worship, and gave to each 
other the kiss of peace. Need we wonder that 
Clement should have reminded such families that 
Christ's gracious promise, "Where two or three 
are met together in My Name, there am I in the 
midst of them," was intended for the Christian 
home as much as for the Church ? 

Equally touching and tender are the references 
to children and child-piety in the records of the 
early Churches. We read of parents bringing 
their little children of six years of age to the 
Church to make profession of their faith in Christ, 
and, although we may not assume that all parents 
did this, we see in such incidents the influence of 
the new thoughts about the relation of the little 
ones to Christ and His people. Origen is said to 
have had the deepest reverence for little children ; 
he would rise in the middle of the night and kiss 
the bosom of his sleeping child, believing that this 
bosom was the very shrine of the Holy Spirit. 
We may not, of course, suppose that the average 
family life in early days was up to this high 
standard, or that all Christians had the reverence 
for little children that Origen manifested ; but we 
must see in these things indications of the new 
spirit, and of the power of Christ to sanctify home 
and family life. 
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The new life was also seen in the feasts and 
festivities of the Christians. The works of art 
consecrated to idolatry and sensuality disap- 
peared from the walls of their buildings, and they 
had no need of lyre-players or dancing girls to 
enliven their simple meals. Strangers, especially 
Christian brethren, took the place at their tables 
occupied by the parasites of pagan life, or, per- 
chance, the poor and friendless were invited to 
share their hospitality. The songs of Zion sup- 
planted the praises of Bacchus, and the "joy of the 
Lord " filled their hearts with new gladness and 
strength. In fine, we see in the family life of the 
Christian age, as in the homes of Christian civili- 
zation, a real if only an imperfect manifestation of 
the Spirit that had come to the world in Jesus 
Christ. New sweetness has come to human life, 
and new simplicity to all homely and social joys. 
Woman is no longer despised as man*s plaything, 
or treated as his slave ; and, being honoured, she 
gives honour to those around her. As Ruskin 
finely says, " Wherever a true wife comes, the 
home is always around her. The stars only, may 
be over her head, the glow-worm in the night-cold 
grass may be the only fire at her feet, but home is 
yet wherever she is ; and for a noble woman it 
stretches far round her, better than ceiled with 
cedar or painted with vermilion, shedding its quiet 
light far, for those who else were homeless." 

Equally distinctive of the Christian family life is 
the place occupied by the children. Who that has 
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read the beautiful "Memoir of Catherine and Crau- 
furd Tait," can ever forget the tender words spoken 
by this noble mother about her little children ? In 
one short week, five daughters were taken from -this 
truly Christian home, yet how exquisitely Christ- 
like the spirit of their mother's sweet resignation 
and unmurmuring piety ! She speaks of the " Five 
most blessed little daughters, each of whom had been 
received in prayer, borne in prayer, and now given 
up, though with bitter anguish, yet with prayer and 
thanksgiving^ Can there be conceived a greater | /*^ 
contrast than is seen between the spirit of a home I I 

like this, and the spirit of pagan home life? A 
new glory has touched the whole of our earthly 
life, and a new inspiration has come to all human 
hearts. 

This Christian ideal may have been very imper- 
fectly realized through the ages, is but imperfectly 
realized to-day in those nations that are most 
thoroughly entitled to the name of Christian, and 
yet it is one of the noblest influences at work in the 
life of humanity. The words " father," " mother," 
"brother," "sister," "husband," and "wife" have 
received a new meaning — a meaning that is full of 
inspiration for every human heart. And for all 
these imperishable blessings, we owe . gratitude to 
Christ and to the purifying influence of His gospel. 
To use the words of Farrar, " For families in which, 
like sheltered flowers, spring up all that is purest and 
sweetest in human lives ; for marriage exalted to 
an almost sacramental dignity ; for all that circle 
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of heavenly blessings which result from a common 
self-sacrifice; for that beautiful unison of noble 
manhood, stainless womanhood, joyous infancy, and 
uncontaminated youth ; in one word, for all that 
there is of divinity and sweetness in the one word 
Home ; for this — to an extent which we can hardly 
realize — we are indebted to Christianity alone." 



V. 



THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

** There are labours with which a freeman cannot be occupied 
without degrading himself. Such are those which particularly 
require bodily strength ; but for these labours nature has created a 
special class of men." — Aristotle. 

" Is not this the Carpenter, the Son of Mary? " — St. Mark. 

" Let him that stole steal no more ; but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands. . . . These hands ministered to my neces- 
sities, and to them that were with me." — St. Paul. 

**The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God. " 

Keble. 
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The Curse of Slavery. 

The ancient pagan world despised all kinds of 
manual labour, and it regarded the man who had 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his face as alto- 
gether unworthy of the privilege and the dignity 
of citizenship. In the earlier days of Roman life, 
labour, especially the labour of the husbandman, 
was highly honoured ; but in later and more de- 
generate times, every kind of hard toil was supposed 
to unfit man for lofty thoughts and worthy conduct. 
This contempt for honest work was one of the 
many evil results of that system of slavery which 
formed such an essential factor in ancient pagan 
life. Nearly every kind of manual labour was done 
by slaves, even the labour associated with the opera- 
tions of agriculture. The hardy race of peasant 
proprietors had been swept away, and their places 
filled by a " few great proprietors, each with his 
throng of bondmen, who tilled in the fields with 
fetters on their limbs. . . . The small landowners 
. . . were expelled from their homes in large 
numbers, to give place to the disbanded soldiers 
of the legions of Augustus. These, disinclined to 
labour, and having no relish for their new abodes, 
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parted with their property — thus enlarging further 
the estates of the great slave-holders — and resorted 
to Rome, to swell the number of vagabonds who 
rushed to the capital from all quarters, for pur- 
poses of pleasure or crime, or in order to feed at 
the public crib." 

The military conquests of the empire in all parts 
of the world tended to fill the country with slaves, 
and the results of these conquests was anything 
but favourable to national prosperity. Every great 
general had it as his chief ambition to enter Rome 
in triumph, after some successful military campaign, 
and the success of his enterprise was measured by 
the number of foreign captives that followed his 
triumphal chariot. These captives, no matter how 
honourable by birth and previous manner of life, 
were doomed to all kinds of degradation, and the 
slave-markets of the empire were thus filled with 
the spoils of conquest. More and more it became 
the custom for Roman citizens to leave to slaves 
every kind of manual labour, and ultimately men 
regarded it as degrading to work with their hands. 

We have already referred to the cruelties to 
which slaves were subjected by their capricious 
masters and mistresses. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate either the cruelties practised by the 
slave-owners, or the intellectual, social, moral, and 
physical degradation to which the poor slaves were 
subjected. In truth, the system of slavery had led 
to the degradation of the whole population, and 
from philosopher to peasant all were poisoned 

I 
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mentally and morally by the views they held about 
work. Philosophers taught that not only slaves, 
but all workers with their hands, were unworthy of 
the rights of citizenship ; manual toil and hard 
labour of every kind made men incapable of virtue. 
In order to be a good citizen, a man must not only 
have intelligence, but also leisure and immunity 
from every kind of work. In Athens, the laws of 
Solon had excluded men of business from the 
privileges of citizenship, and even Plato and 
Aristotle held that virtue was impossible to artisans 
and slaves. We know that in Plato's republic — 
his ideal State — slavery holds a prominent place, 
and that all kinds of labour are supposed to be 
done by this class. Aristotle hardly allows to the 
slave a moral will ; he is essentially a thing, and 
not a person — an instrument to be used by others 
at their will, and according to their pleasure. 

Attempts are often made to prove that to 
Stoicism we must give the credit of changing men's 
conceptions of slavery and of the moral possibilities 
of the slave. There is an element of truth in this 
view, as may be seen from the teachings of some 
of the later Stoics, and from the fact that the 
highest positions in the empire were filled by men 
who had once been slaves. But we must not forget 
the hew forces at work in the world during the 
later period of the empirp ; nor should we overlook 
the fact that many of the slaves were themselves 
men of high intelligence. When, in the age of the 
Crusades, Christians went forth in thousands to 
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fight with the hated infidels, they learned many 
things of which they were before ignorant — one 
of them being that these infidels were not the kind 
of people they had been led to believe. 

In like manner, the intelligent men of the Roman 
Empire would find it impossible to hold that slaves 
were incapable of virtue, when every day they saw 
that some of these slaves were more intelligent and 
more virtuous than themselves, and, indeed, were 
capable of instructing them in the duties of citizen- 
ship. We know that what we are accustomed to 
call the learned professions were in those days filled 
by slaves. Captives from Greece and other parts 
of the Roman Empire taught their masters philo- 
sophy, sought out for them classic quotations, with 
which they might adorn their after-dinner speeches, 
acted as teachers to their children, and as physicians 
watched over them in times of sickness. Contact, 
then, with the slaves themselves was sufficient, 
apart altogether from Stoic teachings, to teach 
intelligent Romans that the theories of their philo- 
sophers were contrary to the facts of the case. 
Moreover, the natural humanity of the conquerors, 
and their daily and intimate association with and 
dependence on son>e of their slaves, would of 
themselves be sufficient to modify their earlier 
views of life ; hence we find that in the age of 
the Antonines, nearly every high position in the 
empire was open to slaves, or to the descendants 
of slaves. 
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The Degradation of the Masses. 

In the later times of the Republic, and during 
the early years of the Roman Empire, the masses, 
to use a modern term, were most degraded. What- 
ever may be said about the teaching of Stoic 
philosophers, and however many instances may be 
brought forward of men who treated their slaves 
with humanity, and even with kindness, and who 
spoke about their slaves as if they were their 
fellow-creatures, the fact remains that all over the 
Roman Empire the lot of both slave and manual 
labourer was one of hopeless misery and unutter- 
able degradation. Public opinion, in our sense of 
the words, did not then exist, and among the 
rulers and their creatures opinion was hostile to 
the worker and the slave. 

Such was the mental and moral perversity of the 
people in those days, that hundreds of thousands 
who despised labour, and who thought it beneath 
them to work with their hands, were content to live 
like paupers on state bounty. At one time, about 
half the citizens of Rome were daily receiving gifts 
of the actual necessaries of life. It is said that in 
the days of Julius Caesar, more than three hundred 
thousand were thus publicly fed by the state, 
while during the rule of the Antonines the 
number had risen to half a million! And yet 
these "beggars" were regarded by others, and 
regarded themselves, as far above the artisan who 
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earned his bread by honest toil, and not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the poor slaves 
who did their work for them. Can we conceive 
anything more degrading than such a view of 
citizenship ? 

And these opinions arose largely from the 
teaching of great philosophers about the servile 
character of all work, and the necessity of leisure 
(idleness ?) in order to understand the privileges 
and perform the duties of citizenship. We wonder 
in these modern times that philosophers should 
have been so foolish ; that the noble Plato and the 
practical Aristotle should have been so blind to 
the results of this state of things. Possibly we 
should wonder less if we remembered how natural 
it seems for philosophers to support the " existing 
order of things," and how seldom reforms come 
from the ruling classes. Lange, in his ** History 
of Materialism," sneers at the '* servants of the 
Church who sit at the tables of the rich and 
preach subjection to the poor ; " and, unfortunately, 
all through the ages public teachers have been too 
ready to accept existing evils as if they were part 
of the divine order. In the Southern States, it 
was customary for both philosophers and divines 
to defend slavery ; in England, factory legislation 
was violently opposed by some of the foremost 
men in Parliament, men who were regarded as 
especially the friends of the masses ; and in the 
agrarian troubles that have so perturbed Ireland, 
and that have so embittered our social and political 
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life, how few reforms have been willingly conceded 
by the classes of privilege and authority ! 

Human nature is much the same in all ages of 
the world's history,, and it required a nobler in- 
spiration than was possessed by the thinkers of 
the Roman Empire to change the thoughts of 
men about slavery and toil. As a matter of fact, 
neither slave nor toiler in those days possessed 
any of the rudimentary rights and privileges of 
humanity. Slaves could not enter the honourable 
estate of ipatrimony, nor were the children of slaves 
entitled to any of the privileges possessed by the 
children of citizens. The aged, the sick, and the 
infirm among them might be cast out to die ; and 
even Cato, who possessed some of the virtues of 
the Romans of earlier times, is said to have sold 
his useless slaves like pieces of damaged furniture, 
or to have driven them away like wild beasts to 
die of hunger. We read of the damp dungeons in 
which slaves passed their nights, and of the slave- 
porters chained to the doors, which it was their 
duty to open and shut. 

The number of the slaves in Rome was so great 
that the senate did not dare to decree a special 
dress for them, lest, perchance, they might discover 
their own strength, and rise up against their cruel 
masters. As to the moral life of both slave and 
toiler, little need be said ; men and women who 
are despised by all, usually come to despise them- 
selves, and those who receive no moral rights and 
privileges from the state seldom contribute any- 
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thing to its moral stability. We know something 
about the life of the upper classes in Rome and 
other chief cities of the empire, and we also know 
that from palace to hovel no place was clean. And 
the condition of the social outcasts may easily be 
imagined ; they knew no moral law, they had no 
social or civil rights, and they were not permitted 
to receive any of the blessings of civilization. 
Despised by others, treated as mere instruments of 
labour, or as a means of gratifying the vilest lusts 
of their captors, made to bear all the heaviest 
burdens, and to perform the more menial duties 
that its pauper citizens were too proud and too 
idle to undertake, both slaves and free toilers lived 
lives of extreme social and moral degradation. 



New Ideas about Labour. 

Before we touch upon the distinctive teachings 
of the apostles of Christ about the labourer and 
his position, it is but common justice to refer to 
Old Testament lessons as to the essential dignity 
of toil. Here, at all events, the ancient Jewish 
Scriptures are fully in harmony with the teaching 
of our Lord and His apostles ; and, so far as the 
honourable nature of work is concerned, the earlier 
and later pages of the Record of divine revelation 
set forth essentially the same truths. We read in 
the earliest pages of the Bible of the curse of 
labour, of the sorrow and travail alike of man and 
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of the material world ; but, like some divine curses, 
labour has proved itself to many a blessing in 
disguise. It is true that slavery is partially 
sanctioned in the Old Testament, and that the 
noblest of the patriarchs were heads of households 
in which there were more slaves than freemen ; but 
even here the duty of humanity is constantly in- 
culcated, whether in the case of freeman or bond- 
servant. We find one law for the slave and the 
freeman ; one law for the native-born Israelite and 
the foreigners who might be employed in his service. 
Moreover, the institution known as the "year of 
jubilee" made it impossible for slavery ever to 
become in Israel the degrading institution it was 
among other peoples. 

We are not here dealing with the question of 
slavery, a question upon which Old and New 
Testaments are not exactly at one either in letter 
or spirit, but with labour of every kind. And from 
Genesis to Malachi, there is nothing but a blessing 
pronounced upon the honest toiler, however humble 
in station, or however much he might feel his lot 
irksome. Work in itself is essentially honourable, 
and the noblest of Jewish leaders, both men and 
women, felt it no degradation to work with their 
hands. Abraham, the father of the faithful, and 
Sarah his wife both worked with their hands. 
Jacob complains much of the treatment he received 
from Laban ; but he does not suggest that toil is 
in itself, apart from its outward conditions, an evil. 

In later times, the prophets and sweet singers of 
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Israel celebrate the dignity of all kinds of honest 
work, and many blessings are promised to those 
who are diligent in business. Elisha was ploughing 
with the oxen when the prophetic impulse came to 
him; Gideon was engaged in hard toil when he 
was called to be the judge and deliverer of his 
nation ; Amos, the " father of written prophecy," 
solemnly declares that he belonged to no prophetic 
guild, but that God took him from his hard and 
humble work in his native fields, and sent him to 
speak in the divine Name. David, the ideal king, 
was in his youth a shepherd boy, and it is very 
evident that neither he nor any of his people ever 
felt ashamed of this lowly origin ; we also see, 
from the records of David's household, that his 
daughters could and did work with their hands. 
The Book of Proverbs is full of blessings on 
diligent workers, and its chief curses are pro- 
nounced on the idle and the thriftless. Plato's 
ideas of citizenship receive no sanction in Israel, 
for among the "People of the Book" the chief 
forms of social disgrace are reserved for such idle 
citizens as Greece and Rome delighted to honour. 
One of the notes of the capable woman in those 
early days is that she not only employed and 
directed labour, but that she herself was a diligent 
worker with her hands. 

Whether we regard this praise of the willing 
worker as belonging to an age when such workers 
were becoming fewer or not, we must confess that, 
according to the ideas of the wise men of Israel, 
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work was an honour alike to the matron and the 
maid. And this is really the spirit of Old Testa- 
ment teachings on this subject ; so much so that 
there was a saying among the Rabbis that the man 
who did not teach his son a trade, no matter what 
his position might be, was the same as if he had 
•taught him to steal. And, as a matter of fact, 
many of Israel's noblest teachers, like the apostle 
of the Gentiles, worked with their hands, while 
they held the highest rank as teachers of the 
divine law. The Bible, then, blesses labour, and 
it is a book for the honest toiler. And wherever 
and by whomsoever its distinctive teachings are 
honoured, it will be found that there is respect for 
work, and contempt for idleness and dependence. 

The modern classification of men into workers, 
beggars, and thieves — so much condemned by 
some — is quite in harmony with both letter and 
spirit of the Old Testament Scriptures. M. de 
Laveleye, in his work on " Protestantism and 
Catholicism, in their Bearing upon the Prosperity 
of Nations," gives prominence to the Bible as a 
chief factor in this prosperity, and to its influence 
upon mankind. Certain it is that the dignity of 
labour cannot be regarded as an idea peculiar to 
the New Testament,, although there can be no 
doubt that it received from the example of Jesus, 
and the teachings of His apostles, new power to 
inspire and to bless humanity. 
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The Example of Jesus. 

We have already spoken of the wonderful in- 
fluence produced on human life by the actual life 
of Jesus of Nazareth. In relation to this question 
of the dignity of work, the life of the Master has 
been itself a source of fresh inspiration to the 
world. When Wise Men from the East came to 
worship the King of the Jews, they naturally sought 
for Him in the palace of the king ; they actually 
found him in the hut of the peasant. The mother 
of Jesus was a lowly Jewish maiden, and her 
husband Joseph a man who earned his bread by 
the sweat of his face. Greek thinkers seem to 
have regarded manual labour and manly virtue as 
incompatible ideas ; but the wiser, because more 
divinely taught, Jews affirmed that Joseph the 
carpenter was both just and good : they knew that 
moral virtue had no special connection with a life 
of freedom from toil, and that it belonged to the 
soul rather than to the outward estate. 

Doubtless pagan philosophers, too, understood 
this. They indeed give expression sometimes to 
such thoughts ; but practically they seem to have 
taught that virtue belonged only to those who had 
leisure for thought, and freedom from what they 
called servile work. Nor can we exaggerate the 
influence of the humble surroundings and the early 
life of Jesus upon the thoughts of men. Among 
Greeks and Romans the poor were despised, and 
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poverty was supposed to be an effectual hindrance 
to all nobler forms of life ; here, however, the ideal- 
manhood appears under the lowliest surroundings, 
and the holiest life is lived by One who earned 
His own bread. 

We gather, from Mary's offering at the dedica- 
tion of her Child, that Jesus was brought up in a 
home where the sternest economy was a condition 
of existence. And, better still, we know that our 
Lord Himself toiled, thus giving the sanction of 
His example to the Old Testament teachings 
about industry, and for ever making it impossible 
for men to say that the humblest forms of work and 
the loftiest types of virtue are incompatible. One 
of the objections raised against the new Teacher 
was that He was an Artisan. " Is not this the 
Carpenter? " said the critics of His day. Even the 
men who reverenced Elisha, Gideon, Amos, and 
the shepherd-king of Israel, had learned to despise 
the humble toiler, and to look for virtue only from 
those who lived under higher social conditions. 
Yet this humble life of Jesus has shed its light 
upon human life, and it has given a new dignity 
and lustre to honest toil. 

One of the singers of our generation has given 
us a picture — most life-like and suggestive — of a 
humble carpenter who used to retire into his shed, 
Le,y workshop, after returning from divine service 
on the Lord's day. New Testament in hand, there 
to search for and to meditate upon the text that 
spoke of " Jesus the Carpenter." He preferred not 
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to mark the place at which these words are found, 
but to find it out — or, as it were, to stumble upon it 
— each day, and to feast his heart and imagination 
on the thought that Jesus worked at a bench like 
his. "Same trade as me," was this honest car- 
penter's boast ; and he also prided himself in the 
thought that not even the " parson " himself, despite 
his learning, his higher rank in life, and his greater 
culture, knew so much of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity as he did, when, sitting there, he meditated 
on the Carpenter of Nazareth. Truly there is 
power in this story of humble toil, of One who was 
born in a lowly home, who worked with His hands, 
and who knew from actual experience the meaning 
of trial and of poverty ! 

From the story of this unique life virttte is ever 
going forth, as from the Master Himself to the 
poor woman who touched the hem of His garment 
and was made whole. It is true that a common 
humanity lies behind all outward distinctions of 
rank and class, and that just as we find under the 
roof of the cottage pride quite as great as is to be 
met with in the halls of princes, so we may discover 
men and women who have been reared amid all 
that is grand and imposing who yet have deep 
sympathy with the lot of the poor ; and yet there 
is something essentially adapted to the position, 
the character, and the mission of Jesus, in His 
humble earthly surroundings. 

A great statesman recently directed the attention 
of the students in one of our national universities 
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to the fact that a large percentage of the people 
in our country have only one room for each family 
for all the purposes of home life ! We sometimes 
wonder whether virtue is at all possible under such 
contracted environments, and whether such a life 
is indeed worth living. Perhaps, to such humble 
lives, there is more inspiration than the more highly 
favoured know in the thought that the Son of man 
had not where to lay His head, and that He chose, 
as the sphere of His earthly life, the humble home 
and the hard toil that are the lot of the largest 
number of men and women in this world. When 
the prophet of the desert doubted the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and when he sent his disciples to ask for 
proofs, our Lord, among other things, told the 
messengers of John the Baptist to tell their master 
that to the poor the gospel was preached. How 
strange all this must have appeared to the leaders 
of Christ's time ! They appealed chiefly to the 
classes ; He appealed to man as man, but chiefly 
to the masses. He lived among the people, and 
the common people generally heard Him gladly ; 
and, indeed, it may be doubted whether ever the 
masses actually turned against Him. His disciples 
were drawn from the ranks of the people, and the 
men to whom He entrusted the evangelization of 
the world were men familiar with poverty and 
hard toil. 

Not many wise and not many noble were either 
among the callers or the called during the first 
days of the Church's life, and the most splendid 
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triumphs of the Spirit of Jesus were among the 
ranks, and in connection with the labours, of 
the common people. Who can estimate the in- 
spiration of the thought, to the toiling millions of 
to-day, that Jesus in His earthly life belonged to 
their class f As a noble worker in our day remarks, 
" To many of us it seems irreverent even to say that 
He whom we call Master and Lord was born in 
an outhouse, and had only sweet-smelling hay for 
His first infant-bed ; and that for thirty of the three 
or four and thirty years of His life He was known 
only as a thoughtful, high-minded, working man, 
the hands that raised the dead, and were laid in 
healing on the sick, being labour-hardened palms, 
brown with years of toil." Difficult indeed it may 
be for those whose 

" Blue-veined hands 
Were moulded to their tenderness of touch 
By centuries of service rude and hard," 

to realize the glory to all toilers of this wonderful 
life of humble toil ; but the difficulty arises chiefly 
from our want of sympathy with thoughts found 
on every page of both Old and New Testaments, 
and from our greater familiarity with pagan than 
divine ideals of life. 

The Teaching of Apostles. 

It is sometimes said by critics of the New 
Testament that apostles lent the sanction of their 
influence and authority to slavery — that most de- 
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grading of all human institutions. Mr. Loring 
Brace, in his very suggestive and instructive book, 
" Gesta Christi," says that it has often been to his 
mind a subject of " difficult questioning why He, 
who felt so keenly the evils of humanity, should 
not have put forth one single command against 
this gigantic system of injustice." It is natural for 
us, when contending against deep-rooted errors 
and systems that have wrought such ruin among 
the members of the human family, to long for one 
authoritative word from the divine Master — one 
word, not simply of principle, but of detail. And 
yet His silence is wiser than our speech, and His 
method of revelation better, because deeper and 
more effective, than the methods we sometimes 
wish that He had adopted. 

Whatever be the correct philosophy of these and 
other questions — and into this we do not now 
enter — the fact remains that the teaching of our 
Lord and His apostles has undermined slavery, has 
given a new and essential dignity to every kind of 
hard but honest toil. Certainly the apostles did 
not interfere with the existing social order of their 
time, as some men in our day counsel interference. 
They taught the slave passive obedience, instead 
of active hostility and resistance, to cruel masters ; 
but they gave a new motive for such obedience, 
and they made subjection to an unjust system one 
of the ways by which men might serve the Lord 
Christ. Moreover, by the new teaching and by 
the actual Church life they proclaimed the moral 
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equality of all men. In Christ there was neither 
bondman nor freeman, and in the new spiritual 
society which He had instituted, the slave and his 
master were upon a footing of perfect equality ; 
the Christian slave was the Lord's freed-man, and 
the Christian freeman was the Lord's slave. There 
was no respect of persons in the sight of God, and 
in the Church of Christ the uniting bond was not 
outward position or rank, but love to Christ and 
loyalty to His commands. 

Hence slaves under existing social conditions 
were urged to obey capricious and tyrannical 
masters, as part of their obedience to Christ ; and 
their irksome service was made lighter by being 
rendered not to men, but to the Lord Christ — as 
unto the Lord, and not unto men. On the other 
hand, masters were told to be just and kind to 
their slaves, remembering, on their part, that 
Christ was the common Master, and that He 
judged according to truth, and not according to 
outward social distinctions. St. Paul is sometimes 
condemned because he is said to have sent back 
a runaway slave to bondage. This criticism and 
censure, like many others, rests on fancy rather 
than fact, for the apostle, in sending back Onesimus 
to Philemon, sent him "no longer as a bond- 
servant ; but more than a bond-servant — a brother 
beloved, both in the flesh and in the Lord." And, 
indeed, the words of Paul make it clear that he 
asks for Onesimus not simply forgiveness for his 
desertion, but his personal liberty. As Bishop 

K 
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Lightfoot remarks, "The word * emancipation ' 
seems to be trembling on his lips, and yet he does 
not once utter it . . . In fact, he tells him to do 
very much more than emancipate his slave, but 
this one thing he does not directly enjoin." 

We see, then, how the spirit of the gospel of 
Jesus elevated the poor, down-trodden, despised, 
and neglected slave. It made him feel that he 
was the Lord*s freed-man, and that he was brother, 
in Christy to all the members of the Church. Mrs. 
Browning, in her plea for " ragged schools," urges 
that, if we cannot " feed " all the mouths and 
" clothe all the bodies " of our destitute children, 
we may at least 

** Put a thought beneath their rags 
To ennoble the heart's struggle.'* 

The Spirit of Jesus did this, and more than this, 
for the down-trodden slave in ancient times. Not 
only did it teach him the " uses of his sorrow," but it 
filled his heart with new hope and joy, and with a 
new sense of the dignity alike of his despised man- 
hood and of his thankless toil. As he meditated 
on the words of Jesus, as he remembered the 
promises of the Master, and as he realized the new 
life within, he could sing for joy. If manacles were 
on his wrists, his mind had been made free ; and if 
he was condemned to cruel toil and the whip by 
day, and to the damp and loathsome dungeon by 
night, he could yet rejoice that in Christ he was 
the brother of all, and that in the future he would 
share the glory of the redeemed. The word 
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" slave " seldom occurs on a Christian epitaph, as if 
the believers had felt that in the kingdom of Christ 
all were free. A slave, when examined before a 
judge, not unfrequently replied, " I am not a slave ; 
I am a Christian — Christ freed me," thus showing 
that in his innermost heart slavery had lost its 
power to degrade, if outwardly he was yet obliged 
to appear in the form of a bond-servant. 

Nor can we fail to see how New Testament 
teaching must have influenced the mind and posi- 
tion of the labourer in every department of life. 
" The word * operative ' became elevated in public 
esteem, and Christian working men and women 
are praised in the epitaphs for being good workers. 
In fact, throughout the Roman Empire a grand 
rehabilitation of labour began under Christianity, 
which has never ceased. All the useless servants 
of Roman society — the parasite, the pimp, the 
circus-rider, the gladiator, the debauched actor, the 
representative of indecent amusements, the servants 
of idols, the objects of disgusting and unnatural 
pleasures, the low and obscene comedian and pros- 
titute — were changed by the new faith into in- 
dustrious producers and workers. Work became 
honoured under the new religion. Christ was 
reproached by the assailants of Christianity as 
being born of a working mother ; and the Christian 
Churches became little fraternities of free labourers 
and competitors of the great slave estates." 

And these results were directly due to the example 
of Christ, and to the teaching and example of His 
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apostles. St. Paul, as all readers of his letters are 
aware, worked with his hands for his daily bread, 
refusing, for the most part, to accept support from 
those to whom he preached the gospel. "These 
hands," said the apostle to the elders of the Church 
at Ephesus, " have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. In all things I 
gave you an example, how that so labouring ye 
ought to help the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how He Himself said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive." And 
as he worked with his own hands, so he ever 
taught his converts the dignity of honest labour. 
To the men who had been accustomed to be idle 
and dishonest, he had a simple message : " Let him 
that stole steal no more : but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing that is good, that 
he may have," not only wherewith to supply his 
own wants, but also " to give to him that hath need." 
Men in the society to which his converts belonged 
were ambitious and self-seeking, but St Paul sets 
before them new objects of ambition : " That ye be 
ambitious to be quiet, and to do your own business, 
and to work with your hands, even as we charged 
you ; that ye may walk honestly towards them 
that are without, and may have need of nothing." 

Still more strongly does this ambassador of 
Christ speak in the Name of His Master, enun- 
ciating a law that is stern enough to satisfy the 
most rigid of political economists. Some Thessa- 
lonian professors were walking disorderly ; that is 
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to say, they were idle, and, being idle, they became 
busybodies. To the Church at Thessalonica the 
apostle had already declared that, " if any will not 
worky neither let him eat ;^' and, referring to this 
"iron law," he exhorts them in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread. In like manner, the Apostle Paul 
instructs preachers and teachers to inculcate these 
doctrines, so that Christian people may learn to 
profess honest occupations for necessary wants, 
and that they be not unfruitful. In fine, there is 
a complete revolution in men's ideas about work, 
and in the Christian Churches of the first century, 
honest toil was the outward and visible sign of 
loyalty to the divine Master, and of obedience to 
His commands. 



Results of the New Teaching. 

We see the results of these " healthy teachings " 
in the changes wrought in society all through the 
Christian age. We shall not dwell on the teaching 
of the early Fathers, nor need we seek to show that 
apostolic views were upheld by the great Christian 
leaders of later times. In the recently discovered 
work, the ** Teaching of the Twelve Apostles," 
which bears all the marks of being a very ancient 
treatise, the " idler " is branded as a " Christ 
trafficker," and the faithful are armed against his 
wiles and ways. And this is the spirit of all early 
Christian teaching. One of the reproaches urged 
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against Christianity, in early days, was the humble 
character of its professors. " If a man be educated,'* 
says Celsus, mockingly, " let him keep clear of us 
Christians ; we want no men of wisdom, no men of 
sense. We account all such an evil. No ; but if 
there be one who is inexperienced, or stupid, or 
untaught, or a fool, let him come with good heart." 
It is quite true that the first triumphs of the gospel 
were among the lowest classes of society, and that 
the men whom Christ chose as His ambassadors 
were mostly very humble men. It is the glory of 
Christianity that it brings down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalts men of low degree. But in 
its teaching about the dignity of honest toil, Chris- 
tianity purified life at its^ fountain-head, and from 
the days of our Lord to our own time, men have 
thought and spoken in new ways about work and 
about the position of the worker. 

Fully to make this plain to all, we should have 
to trace the working of the new spirit in social life 
all through the centuries, and this is a task beyond 
us at present. But we have only to look upon this 
picture and on that ! Think of the position occu- 
pied by all manual, workers in the days when 
Christ's apostles first went forth with their Master's 
message, and contrast this with the position they 
now hold in modern society. Thmt, the toiler and 
the slave were alike regarded as incapable either of 
manly virtue or of performing the most elementary 
duties of citizenship. NoWy every householder, rich 
or poor, high or humble, is an enfranchised citizen^ 
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and, for good or evil, the chief power has passed 
into the hands of the MASSES, as they are called. 
Then, no worker with his hands was considered 
worthy of being addressed by great public teachers ; 
Socrates used to teach his pupils to despise the 
people, and to act altogether independently of their 
opinions. Now, the highest truths known to men 
are proclaimed to the humblest in the land ; not 
only preachers of the gospel, but scientists, philo- 
sophers, poets, musicians, and statesmen all alike 
make their appeal to the people. 

The works of the great masters, in every depart- 
ment of thought and knowledge, are now in the 
cottage as well as in the palace, and all subjects are 
discussed before the common people. Our scientific 
leaders, when they come together for the advance- 
ment of science — to their praise be it spoken — hold 
special meetings for the masses, and the most bril- 
liant teachers of science vie with Christian evange- 
lists in their efforts to make truth intelligible to the 
humblest and most illiterate. The music of the 
grandest masters of song is now familiar to all, and 
one of the ways in which the minds of busy toilers 
are being enlarged and refined is by listening to 
this music in our popular concerts. What mean 
the " free libraries " in our towns and cities ? the 
cheap editions of the works of our greatest poets 
and prose-writers t the picture-galleries now being 
opened by enterprising and public-spirited muni- 
cipalities ? the parks and open spaces in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of our crowded centres of 
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population ? the thousand and one agencies of 
every kind now at work to enlighten, to save, and 
to lift up the masses of the people ? They mean, 
among other things, that the thoughts of men have 
been completely changed, and that industry is no 
longer despised as if it were degrading ; rather, that 
it is held to be honourable, and that it deserves to 
be more and more honoured by all who seek the 
best interests of the state. These are the visible 
signs of the new era, and the best proofs that the 
Spirit of the Carpenter of Nazareth has triumphed, 
and is destined still more to triumph in the future 
ages. The man who has been taught in the school 
of Christ, knows and understands quite as well as 
the thinker in his study that work is worship. 

** Then gird thy loins to manly toil. 

And in the toil have joy : 
Greet hardship with a forward smile, 

And love the stem employ. 
Thy glory this — the harsh to tame, 
And by wise stroke and technic flame 
In Godlike labour's fruitful name 

Old chaos to destroy." 



VI. 

CHRISTIANITY AND NATIONAL LIFE. 



4( 



Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
peoples ." — Solomon. 

"He hath made of one every nation of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth," — St. Paul. 

** In order to render to Csesar that which is Caesar's, and to God 
that which is God's, we must give to the emperor the money which 
bears his effigy, and to God man himself, made in His image." 

Tertullian. 

** The character of Christ has been the soul of all philanthropic 
action in the modem state — has been the dynamical force in all the 
beneficent agencies in our modern civilization." — Fairbairn. 
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Christianity and National Life. 

It is admitted by all who are familiar with the 
history of the religion of Jesus, and with its relation 
to the progress of mankind, that the gospel has 
done much to purify the life of the individual, to 
ennoble our manhood and womanhood, to create a 
genuine family life, and to make this life a source 
of constant blessing to society ; to strike the fetters 
from the wrists of the slave, and to dignify, and 
even to glorify, all honest labour. Blessings such 
as these are freely and ungrudgingly attributed to 
the influence of Christianity, even by those who 
themselves hesitate to accept the New Testament 
as a divine revelation, and who speak as if the 
religion of Jesus Christ were only one among the 
many influences that have tended to progress ; an 
influence that must pass away like other phases of 
civilization that have done their work, and have 
become absorbed or lost in higher forms of social 
life. While the merely personal and social influence 
of the Spirit of Jesus is thus acknowledged, it is 
often contended that Christianity has been un- 
favourable to what are called the "civic virtues," 
and that it discourages patriotism. 
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According to Lecky, a " candid examination will 
show that the Christian civilizations have been 
inferior to the pagan ones in civic and intellectual 
virtues, as they have been superior to them in the 
virtues of humanity and chastity." Mill, in like 
manner, suggests that " it is in the Koran, not in the 
New Testament, that we read the maxim, * A ruler 
who appoints any man to an office when there is 
in his dominions another man better qualified for 
it, sins against God and against the state/ " With- 
out dwelling on the important fact that the Koran 
is in no sense independent of the Old or even of 
the New Testament — Islam being, according to 
Deutsch, "neither more nor less than Judaism as 
adapted to Arabia; plus the apostleship of Jesus 
and Mohammed" — and without accepting abso- 
lutely the views of Lecky and Mill, we may at 
once confess that the New Testament says very 
little about patriotism and about the civic virtues. 
And within the bosom of the Christian Church 
there have always, been men who say, with the 
ancient teacher TertuUian, or ' with the modern 
* Brother,' that " no interests are more indifferent to 
them than the interests of their country." Accord- 
ing to such men, the whole duty of a Christian is 
briefly summed up in the following injunctions : — 
" Obey the laws of the country in which you live, 
so far as these are consistent with obedience to 
Christ ; pay tribute, for this is Christ's command ; 
finally, pray for rulers, for this is the revealed will 
of the Master, As to what are called the civic 
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virtues, pay no heed to these — our citizenship is in 
heaven." 

Here, then, we find, or we at least seem to find, 
a real difficulty. If Christianity has no reference 
to national life, must we not confess that it is 
defective ? However much we may be disposed 
to extol the milder virtues, and however much we 
may believe in the power of passive obedience, we 
cannot overlook the immense importance of national 
life, and we must hold that Christians owe some- 
thing to the earthly citizenship. As a matter of 
fact, and of history, Christianity has blessed and is 
blessing the State to an extent that can hardly be 
exaggerated, and it would be quite possible to 
show that much of what is best in the public life 
of all civilized states to-day is due, either directly or 
indirectly, to the influence of this religion. Nor 
should we forget that, if it is possible to ignore them, 
it is also easy to exaggerate the importance of what 
are called the civic virtues. Moreover, we are dis- 
posed to think that many of the objections urged 
against the Christian revelation on this ground, 
arise largely out of a misconception of the spirit 
and method of Jesus. "Patriotism as a duty," 
says Lecky, " has never found any place in Chris- 
tian ethics ; " and we may add that patriotism, as 
understood both by pagan and Christian peoples, 
has too often been an essentially ««-Christian 
virtue. 

According to Mr. Row, " there can be no doubt 
that if, during the last three thousand years, the 
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milder virtues had occupied the place which the 
heroical ones have held in man's estimation, 
the happiness of mankind would have increased 
a thousandfold. Take, for example, the three 
great political virtues of courage, patriotism, and 
ambition, which have in all ages commanded the 
most unbounded admiration. When we calmly 
survey the pages of history, is it, I ask, too much 
to affirm that a large portion of the crimes with 
which it has been stained, have been due to the 
unrestrained action of these three qualities — 
qualities noble in themselves, but which become 
simply pernicious when uncontrolled and un- 
regulated by the predominant influence of the 
milder virtues ? " Nor can we ignore the fact that 
in this nineteenth century, not to dwell upon earlier 
periods of history, qualities which have been 
honoured by many as public virtues and patriotic 
sentiments have been simple manifestations of the 
spirit of ancient pagan life. 

In Christian Europe, the pagan maxim, " If you 
wish for peace, be ready for war," is really the 
maxim that regulates the policy of states ; and the 
relations that prevail among the so-called Christian 
nations are more like relations that prevail among 
wild beasts than among men that are brothers. In 
modern times, and under the dominant influence of 
what are called the civic virtues, the peace that is 
enjoyed is simply a kind of armed truce, which at 
any moment may be broken by men who claim to 
be acting under the influence of patriotism. Even 
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Herbert Spencer, in his exposition of the philo- 
sophy of evolution, has to complain of the " bias of 
patriotism" as one of the hindrances to progress. 
Nothing could have been more patriotic^ in the 
pagan sense of the word, than Lord Palmerston's 
appeal to the country, in 1857, to give him power to 
deal with an " insolent barbarian^ wielding authority 
at Canton," who had " violated the British flag ; " 
and, we may add, nothing was, viewed from the 
political point of view, more successful ; and yet 
the calm judgment of history and the instincts of 
justice will, we believe, be found to be on the side 
of the "insolent barbarian," rather than on the 
side of the patriotic minister. 

Far more truly Christian were the words spoken 
at this time by Mr. John Bright, who was driven 
out of Parliament as one destitute of the "civic 
virtues," and as lacking in patriotic feeling, when, 
in his farewell address to the electors of Manchester, 
he said, " I have esteemed it a high honour to be 
one of your representatives. ... I feel it scarcely 
less an honour to suffer in the cause of peace, and 
on behalf of what I believe to be the true interests 
of my country." Mr. Bright was patriotic, only he 
placed infinitely higher than the so-called "civic 
virtues " the teaching of Christ, and he sought to 

do to another nation as he would be done by a 

maxim which is not often found among the counsels 
of pagan patriots, whether in ancient or modern 
times. In one sense, Christianity must ever oppose 
the civic virtues ; for these, as hitherto manifested, 
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have been contrary to its inner spirit, and they can 
only prosper as its power decays. But in another 
sense, the gospel of Christ has had, both directly 
and indirectly, a most beneficent action upon 
national life. It has not only " sweetened manners," 
but it has also "purified laws," and it has elevated 
and enlarged man's ideas about national life and 
duty. What the religion of Jesus has ever opposed, 
and, in so far as it has been triumphant, has actually 
destroyed, is the insular spirit — often mistaken for 
patriotism — which would sacrifice all other countries 
to its own, and which has no vision of a bratherhood 
of nations as well as a brotherhood of men. 

National Life as presented to us in the 

Divine Record. 

Those who say that Christianity ignores national 
life seem to forget that Old Testament teachings 
are still profitable for instruction in righteousness ^ 
and that by all true Christians they are regarded 
as part of the record of divine revelation. The 
most superficial acquaintance with the teaching of 
Jesus Christ will show how much prominence He 
gave to Old Testament ideas, and to the counsels 
of the lawgivers, prophets, and masters of Israel. 
He set aside as of merely temporary value the 
ceremonial law, but in His public teaching He ever 
put honour upon the moral element in the ancient 
Law. He appealed to the sacred writings for con- 
firmation of His own words, and He sent scribes 
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and Pharisees, who came to Him asking the way 
of life, to the prophets of Israel for an answer to 
their questions. In His parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, He made Abraham declare the all- 
important truth, that men are led to repentance 
and faith, not by miracles, but by the ethical 
teachings of Moses and the prophets. In short, 
our Lord fully accepted the words of Israel's sweet 
singer, that " the Law of the Lord is perfect, re- 
storing the soul : the testimony of the Lord is 
faithful, making wise the simple." 

The apostles of Christ teach the same doctrine, 
and they constantly set before us the importance 
of the earlier record. St. Paul believed that the 
Old Testament was able to make men wise unto 
salvation, through faith in Christ, and he urged 
them to study its teaching in order that they might 
be furnished completely unto every good work. 
The practical teaching of St. James is saturated 
with Old Testament ideas, and if we accept as 
genuine the Second Epistle of St. Peter, we must 
still regard the prophetic Scriptures as a "lamp 
shining in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
Day-star arise in our hearts." The bearing of this 
upon the subject under our consideration is both 
obvious and important. The apostles never 
dreamt that by their teachings, whether oral or 
written, they were setting aside or superseding the 
earlier Scriptures ; on the contrary, they regarded 
themselves as supplementing and completing the 
work of Old Testament lawgivers and prophets. 
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by preaching the Christ for whose coming these 
sacred writers prepared the way. The deeper 
teachings, ethical, spiritual, and practical, of the 
Old Testament are, therefore, available for our 
guidance, and are part of God's revealed will ; and 
in the Old Testament writings there are lessons 
which have an intimate bearing upon national life 
and progress. Mr. Mill seems to think that the 
Sermon on the Mount should have gone into the 
details of national life and duty, after the manner 
of the Koran, and that Christianity is defective in 
its relation to civic duty. 

An older Book than the Koran — a Book from 
which all that is best in the Koran has been taken 
— teaches us that the State, no less than the Family 
and the Church, is a divine institution, and in this 
one thought there is inspiration alike for rulers 
and citizens. It was the duty of the kings of 
Israel to write out for their guidance in office a 
copy of the Law of God, and to rule the people 
under them, not only in the fear of God, but in 
harmony with the teachings of His Law, Moreover, 
the prophets were sent to guide kings and people ; 
to remind rulers that by wisdom alone kings could 
rule and princes decree justice, and that by moral 
righteousness alone could nations be exalted. 

It is quite true that there is in the sacred record 
no such definite maxim as Mr. Mill cites from the 
pages of the Koran ; it is also true that the Old 
Testament says much about the kind of men who 
.should be exalted to honour in the state, and about 

L 
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the blessings of righteous rule and the beneficial 
influence of high moral character in leaders and 
rulers. "It is an abomination for kings to commit 
wickedness : for the throne is established by 
righteousness." " Righteousness exalteth a nation : 
but sin is a reproach to peoples." "If a ruler 
hearkens to lies, all his servants are wicked. . . . The 
king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne 
shall be established for ever." " By the blessing of 
the upright the city is exalted : but it is over- 
thrown by the mouth of the wicked." " Mercy and 
truth preserve the king : and he upholdeth his 
throne by mercy." " To do justice and judgment 
is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice." ** It 
is not good to have respect of persons in judgment. 
He that saith to the wicked, Thou art righteous ; 
him shall the peoples curse, nations shall abhor 
him." " It is not for kings to drink wine, nor for 
princes is the desire for strong drink, lest they 
drink and forget the law, and pervert the judgment 
of the sons of affliction." 

These are only a few from among many of the 
words of Old Testament wisdom, and they are 
manifestly intended to guide public men in the 
discharge of public duty. In the Old Testament, 
teaching is given by example as well as by precept, 
and in the history of the reigns of David and 
Solomon, and in the story of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, there are many lessons for those in 
authority. Mere forms of government are ever 
secondary, and the forms with which Old Testament 
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writers were most familiar have passed or are 
passing away ; the fear of God, the necessity for 
intellectual wisdom, ethical insight, and moral 
integrity alike in rulers and people — these are for 
sovereigns and peoples the primary conditions of 
national prosperity, and these conditions are 
abundantly set forth alike by precept and example 
in the pages of the Old Testament And it will 
be found, explain it how we may, that the nations 
that are most prosperous, and the kingdoms where 
rule is most stable and life most progressive, are 
the nations and kingdoms most familiar with, and 
most loyal to, the ethical teachings of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 

The Method of Jesus. 

We must bear in mind that the method of Jesus 
is peculiar, and that He does not work upon public 
life by formal maxims and teachings about the 
details of national duty, but by communicating to 
both rulers and peoples a new life. It is sometimes 
said by superficial critics that the example of Jesus 
can be of little service to the vast majority of men, 
seeing that the conditions of His life were so 
unique, and that He could not possibly have lived 
the actual life of large numbers of men and women. 
The answer to such an objection naturally is, that 
our Lord's capacity for sympathy with men arises, 
not out of the outward conditions, but from the 
inner character of His life — its essential humanity. 
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His true and proper Manhood, and not His having 
belonged to this or that class of men, this is what 
enables Him to understand the " things of men." 
In like manner, Christ acts upon national life from 
within ; He influences society, not by maxims for 
the guidance of rulers, statesmen, politicians, and 
citizens, but by the power of His Spirit in 
regenerated human hearts and lives. He gives 
new life to men, and this life is their light and 
gqidance. 

We have already called attention to the new 
ideals of manhood and womanhood, and of social 
Kfe introduced into the world by the character 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. These new ideals 
are the dynamic forces that are now regene- 
rating society, and that are destined yet to create 
a "new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness." 
Suppose for a moment that Plato's ideal of society, 
as given in his " Republic," had been accepted by 
the rulers, statesmen, and popular leaders of men, 
what changes must have been wrought in social 
and political life ! The ideals of the gospel, in like 
manner, transfigure society ; Christ's teaching about 
men and women, about their relation to God and 
to one another, about purity, integrity, and brother- 
hood, these are forces that have wrought great 
spiritual revolutions in the world, and they are by 
no means spent forces. 

Eager and enthusiastic reformers are sometimes 
impatient of Christ's methods ; they feel as if 
Christ had ignored some of the worst forms of 
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human sin and misery, and as if He had left 
unrebuked and uncondemned some of the vilest 
forms of tyranny, despotism, and inhumanity. It 
is, perhaps, natural for us, in our short-sightedness 
and impatience, to take this view ; but a calmer 
retrospect and a deeper study of the influence of 
Christianity upon national life will enable us to 
correct these rash and hastily formed judgments. 
St. Paul evidently felt when his liberty was 
restricted, and when there was denied to him 
the glorious privilege of preaching the gospel 
everywhere, that the work of Christ would suffer^ 
and that the progress of the gospel might be 
retarded. He discovered that the things which 
had happened unto him tended " rather unto the 
progress of the gospel," and that his imprisonment 
helped instead of hindering the cause of Christ, 
about which he felt so deeply concerned. Much 
the same thing may be said about the method of 
Jesus in relation to those evils that so blighted and 
destroyed the ancient world. He and His apostles 
seem indifferent to . the degraded position of the 
poor slave ; they do not condemn slave-holders, 
nor do they denounce God's judgment on the men 
who seek gain from this shameful traffic in the 
souls and bodies of their fellow-creatures. And 
yet wherever the gospel has triumphed slavery has 
disappeared ; the ideal of human brotherhood 
taught by Christ and His apostles has made slavery 
impossible among all civilized peoples. The 
apostles of Christ seem to preach the subjection of 
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woman, and yet wherever Christianity has beeri 
accepted, and in proportion as it has permeated 
society, woman receives a new position of honour, 
and the gospel ideal of chivalry is found to be the 
truest charter of woman's freedom. " The highest 
development," says Mr. Loring Brace, " of uncon- 
trolled liberty to every man and every woman, is 
the natural fruit of the teachings of Jesus." 

It is not difficult, as we have already remarked, 
to set forth the purely formal teachings of the 
New Testament about national life. Christians 
are exhorted to obey authority, to pray for rulers, 
to pay tribute, and to give honour to whom honour 
is due. Practically, the counsel of Jeremiah to the 
Jewish exiles in Babylon, to pray for and to seek 
the peace of the city in which they were captives, 
is the counsel given to Christians in the early days 
of Christianity ; and yet we shall err very miich if 
we regard these simple counsels of prudence and 
of peace as containing the whole teaching of the 
New Testament regarding civic duties. Example 
counts for much in relation to duty, and the 
example of St. Paul, and his enlightened use of 
the Roman citizenship, would be sufficient to lead 
Christians beyond mere passive obedience to, and 
prayer for, rulers. The Roman citizenship was 
with St Paul no mere empty honour of which he 
might sometimes boast ; it was a sacred trust, to 
be laid on the altar of Christ, and to be used in 
the interests of the kingdom of God. 

Moreover, our Lord's simple words about His 
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disciples being in the world, but not of the worlds 
would of themselves be likely, in the course of 
history, to suggest new thoughts about the use of 
privilege and power. The words of St. Peter about 
man's stewardship of the manifold grace of God 
would also lead to new ideas, and men would begin 
to realize that the privilege of citizenship, with its 
related duties, was as much part of His manifold 
grace as were the other powers, possibilities, 
and privileges within their reach or under their 
control. Then we have St. Paul's teaching to the 
philosophers of Athens about the providential 
history and functions of the different nations. If 
God made of one every nation of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth ; if He determined their 
appointed seasons, and the bounds of their habita- 
tions; if in Him all live, move, and have their 
being, because all are His offspring ; — then no longer 
can men think of foreigners as barbarians, and no 
longer can one nation think that, to the exclusion of 
all others, it alone has a divine mission and destiny. 
St. Peter's vision of things taught him no longer 
to regard any man as common or unclean ; and the 
heavenly vision that comes alike to individuals and 
to nations through St. Paul's Mars' Hill-address, is 
a vision full of divine hope for individuals and 
nations. What a revolution in man's concep- 
tions of civic life and duty — nay, more, in all 
human life and duty — ^must have been wrought by 
St. Peter's assertion of the rights of conscience as 
against the formal authority of the rulers of his 
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nation ! " Whether it be right," says he, " in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you rather than unto 
God, judge ye. We must obey God rather than 
men/' The very conception of individual rights, 
of the rights of the individual conscience, as against 
the authority of the state, was itself a revolutionary 
idea, and one that was destined to change the 
thoughts and ways of men. A new ideal of civic 
virtue became possible to men when they learned 
that the individual had rights as against the nation. 
As Mr. Brace has remarked, ''the value attached 
by Christ to the individual has affected all modern 
political systems, and is destined to do so more 
and more." 

Moreover, the New Testament teaching goes far 
beyond great seminal ideas about civic virtues and 
the social duties and relationships of men. We 
have not only scattered hints about a new type 
of society, but we have in the apostolic Churches 
Christ's ideal of the new social order, and through 
these organizations Christianity has most powerfully 
influenced human life. It can hardly be doubted 
that one great function of the Church, or the 
Churches, to use phraseology less likely to be mis- 
understood, is to set forth to the world Christ's 
ideal of the social order. In Christ, God is recon- 
structing society, recreating man, and in the Church- 
ideal, we have the new type according to which 
men are being fashioned, and according to which 
they are to fashion life. In pagan life, and even 
in modern life as well, nations seem to exist only 
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as natural enemies. As Maudsley well says, 
" men have risen to a national existence, but they 
have not yet risen to an international existence." 
In the New Testament Churches, we have the 
Christian type of society set forth, and the principle 
here is not antagonism but brotherhood. As the 
different members of the human body have varying 
functions, but all these functions proceed from, 
and exist only to promote, a common unity, so in 
CArist /esus society is seen to be a spiritual brother- 
hood. In the Church, " all men's good " is already 
" each man's rule," and the differing functions are 
different only in exercise and in manifestation, not 
in their great end. The Church is not to be a 
coterie of men and women bound together by 
intellectual tastes or " elective affinities ; " the one 
supreme bond in the Church is a common relation 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, an ideal relation which 
becomes actual only as it is progressively realized 
in the life of the brotherhood. All personal tastes 
and preferences must give place in presence of this 
common life« and all personal gifts are laid upon 
one altar, to be consecrated to common ends. 
Men may be ignorant or wise, employers or 
employed, rulers or subjects, yea, in the rudimentary 
stages of Church life, they may be even bond and 
free, but in Christ the Church is a brotherhood for 
mutual help and tender human sympathy. The 
strong help the weak, and do not simply please 
themselves in the use of their powers ; men rejoice 
in each other's joy, and weep over each other's 
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sorrows — they bear one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ ; in short, there is a common 
spirit within the society, and this manifests itself as 
a uniting force binding each to each and all to the 
central life. 

It would be impossible, under such conditions, 
by any system of " book-keeping by double entry," 
to limit the manifestation of this life to what may 
be termed ecclesiastical spheres and relationships. 
The men and women who meet in the Church as 
brothers and sisters, and who sustain these helpful 
mutual relations to each other, cannot possibly 
meet in the market-place, the forum, or in social 
life a^ enemies, without at once demonstrating the 
hollowness of their professed sympathies, and the 
unspirituality of the bond that binds them together. 
Hence Church life, wherever truly realized, is a 
power that slowly, perhaps, but surely tends to 
evolve a new social order and a higher civic life. 
The extent and the intensity of the influence exerted 
may vary at different times, partly according to 
the enthusiasm of the life within, partly according 
to the favourableness or otherwise of the outward 
conditions ; but in so far as Church life is real — 
in other words, in so far as men and women receive 
and translate into conduct the spirit and words of 
Jesus, in so far they cannot but become new forces 
in the national order. 

Take, by way of illustration, the brief but 
wonderfully bright vision of the ** new order " seen 
in Jerusalem after the Pentecostal outpouring of 
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the Holy Spirit. They had all things in common ; 
they were of one heart and soul ; and not one of 
them said that aught of the things he possessed 
was his own ; neither was there among them any 
that lacked. A new joy filled the hearts of the 
faithful, and a new consciousness alike of their 
relation to Christ and to one another was felt by 
each one. Nor was this manifestation of life con- 
fined to the inner circles of discipleship. God 
gave them favour with the people, and a new sense 
of life's sacredness and worth came to all who 
lived near the converts. Men took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus, and the new 
life within them was felt by all as a transforming 
power in social life. We do not contend for the 
permanence of ^€\x form of life ; in the nature of 
things such manifestations are local and temporary, 
and, in this particular phase at least, they are not 
intended to be universal. But we do contend for 
the permanence of the spirit of this Jerusalem life, 
for a redX fellowship of hearts in Jesus Christ, for a 
genuine brotherhood oi men, and for a consciousness 
of stewardship regarding all gifts and all powers. 

And when this inward spirit manifests itself, no 
matter under what outward conditions, there must 
ever be a new social order. "The Christian 
society," as Westcott says, "is not in essence an 
external organization, but a manifestation of the 
powers of the new life." And wherever these 
powers manifest themselves, they lift life into a 
higher plane, give men new ideas about all social 
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and civic duty, and enable them to consecrate all 
gifts, powers, and possibilities to higher and more 
spiritual ends. In the new life of the Church, 
then, and not in any mere formal precepts, such as 
Mill quotes from the Koran, we are to find the 
new ideals of national and international duty. 



Some Results of Christianity in National 

Life. 

According to Mr. Brace, there are " certain 
practices, principles, and ideals — now the richest 
inheritance of the race — that have been either im- 
planted or stimulated and supported by Christianity. 
They are such as these — regard for the personality 
of the weakest and poorest ; respect for woman ; 
the absolute duty of each member of the fortunate 
classes to raise up the unfortunate ; humanity to the 
child, the prisoner, the stranger, the needy, and 
even the brute ; unceasing opposition to all forms 
of cruelty, oppression, and slavery; the duty of 
personal purity and the sacredness of marriage ; 
the necessity of temperance ; the obligation of a 
more equitable division of the profits of labour, 
and of greater co-operation between employers 
and employed ; the right of every human being to 
have the utmost opportunity of developing his 
faculties, and of all persons to enjoy equal poli- 
tical and social privileges ; the principle that the 
injury of one nation is the injury of all, and the 
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expediency and duty of unrestricted trade and 
intercourse between all countries ; and, finally 
and principally, a profound opposition to war, a 
determination to limit its evils when existing, and 
to prevent its arising by means of international 
Arbitration. Ideals, principles, and practices such as 
these are," he says, " among the best achievements 
of Christianity." We have already illustrated 
several of these triumphs of the Spirit of Christ in 
the world. Those who care to pursue this subject 
further will find in the pages of Mr. Brace's " Gesta 
Christi : or, History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity," or in Schmidt's "Social Results of 
Early Christianity," abundant proof that Christ 
has to a large extent regenerated society by His 
gospel. 

The illustrations of this given in these pages 
must be sufficient to convince all honest minds 
that there is regenerative power dWk^ for individuals 
and for communities in this gospel ; and in these 
conquests of the past, we have the best pledge that 
the future will be more glorious. We have to 
confess that progress has been slow, and that even 
in our own day, not to think merely of the first 
Christian ages, there are still many serious 
hindrances to the complete triumph of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ When we think of the WAR-SPIRIT 
still so strong in modern Europe ; of the compara- 
tively feeble hold that Christianity has yet taken 
of international life ; of the intemperance which 
may fitly be termed the vice of the Anglo*Saxon 
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peoples ; of that figure " which is certainly the most 
mournful, and in some respects the most awful, 
upon which the eye of the moralist can dwell," still 
so prominent in our social life, the strange woman, 
to use Bible language ; of the social impurity and 
degradation to which her existence bears such 
emphatic testimony, and which seem to set at 
defiance all efforts for their destruction ; — when 
we add to these the war between capital and 
labour, the commercial competitions that are so 
grinding and so cruel, and the terrible contrast, 
even in the most Christian nations, between the 
rich and the poor, we may well wonder whether 
we shall ever be able to use, in their largest sense, 
the words of the Emperor Julian, and say, " Thou 
hast conquered, O Galilaean ! " 

But even with regard to these gigantic evils of 
our modern social life, there are not wanting signs 
that are full of hope. It is true that the war-drum 
still beats in nearly every one of the nations, but it 
is also true that men are becoming weary of the 
social condition of things created by the enormous 
armaments of modern Europe. A new force is 
manifesting itself in political life, and this force 
is antagonistic to war and the war-spirit. The 
enfranchisement of the masses everywhere, and 
the growth of a spirit of brotherhood among the 
workers in all nations, are signs of progress. We 
may not yet hope that wars shall cease to the end 
of the earth, but we do clearly see that in every 
capital in Europe there are new forces at work 
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tending towards peace on earth ; and even as 
ancient Rome sunk under the weight of her own 
vices, so there are not wanting signs that the cruel 
burdens of mih'tary taxation, and the loss of 
wealth, through the withdrawal of so many workers 
to keep up our standing armies, may themselves 
help to destroy the war-spirit. 

Still more hopefully may we regard other indica- 
tions on all hands of the growth of a new spirit. 
Christian men are beginning to see that war is 
directly opposed to the Spirit of Jesus, and they 
are becoming more and more willing to listen to 
those who proclaim more peaceful and more rational 
methods of settling international disputes. When 
we study this subject in the light of Christian 
teaching, we are compelled to confess that, although 
much remains to be accomplished, much has 
already been done. " Outside of the noininally 
Christian nations," as Mr. Brace remarks, "there 
is no international law. . . . Peace among all men 
and all nations is the ideal presented by Christ." 
And, as this writer reminds us, Greek culture and 
Roman law have done little to promote the 
peaceful solution of international problems. " The 
first general tinge of humanity in the world's 
relations, mercy to the wounded and helpless, 
the softening the rugged face of war, the binding 
different nations in a certain bond — feeble though 
it be — of brotherhood, the disposition to refer 
injuries to arbitration rather than violence, — these 
are the Gesta Christu And when at length 
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Cicero*s dream shall be realized, and there no 
longer be one law at Athens and another at Rome, 
but one universal law for all nations and times, 
simple, eternal, and immutable, *the ruler and 
deity of all men,' even the law of humanity and 
justice, then will the great Lawgiver and embodi- 
ment of it be the ' Son of man,' whose words shall 
then guide and inspire nations, as now individuals." 

What shall we say about the strange womatiy and 
about the place she still holds in even professedly 
Christian civilization ? Shall we say, with Lecky, 
that "she remains, while creeds and civilization 
rise and fall, the eternal priestess of humanity, 
blasted for the sins of the people"? Alas! it is 
true that she remains, and it is true that she is 
blasted /^r as well as ^^the sins of the people ; but 
it is not true that she is to remain for ever. And 
even in our own time there are many cheering proofs 
that a new view of the strange woman is taking 
possession of the hearts of peoples. We have 
scon this power of the new chivalry manifesting 
itself in quite recent times, and the reform of our 
criminal legislature, and the abolition of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, are but outward and visible 
signs of a new life within society. It is true that 
our ideal of " masculine purity " is as yet miserably 
low, but it is also true that it is rising, and that it 
is destined to rise to a far higher level. 

And we may point to the modem " white cross 
movement," to the social-purity crusade all over 
the English-speaking world, to the moral force 
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that has driven notorious sinners against this law 
from public life, and that demands not only 
intellectual and political integrity, but personal 
purity in the men who are to be the rulers and 
leaders of their fellows. A new sense of social as 
well as individual responsibility is taking possession 
of men ; a deeper tenderness also towards the fallen 
and the degraded, and a fuller recognition of the 
responsibility of men for the existence and degrada- 
tion of their sinning sisters — these are the outward 
and visible tokens of a new order in this department 
of our social and national life. Surely we may 
here, and in this connection, use the modest words 
of Mr. Brace on this subject. "We cannot," he 
remarks, "say that Christianity has as yet made 
any vast change with regard to this vice ; but we 
can say that it has begun changes. We can see 
that it has purified society, that it is redeeming 
many thousands of youths from this evil, and that 
it has implanted a power of resistance and a sense 
of purity almost unknown before. We see clearly 
that it only needs time to perfect its workings and 
to greatly diminish, if not to extirpate, one of the 
monster evils of humanity." 

There are also collateral lines of work that will 
help materially this movement towards social 
purity. The elevation of woman, which is one of 
the direct results of the Spirit of Jesus, the progress 
of temperance, the gradual opening up of new and 
more lucrative avocations for, and the removal of 
barriers at present existing to the employment of, 

M 
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women ; the greater simplicity of living that Chris- 
tianity inculcates and encourages, and the removal 
of hindrances to early marriage by the prudent 
and self-denying ; — all these and a thousand other 
influences are now working for the purification of 
our social life, and they are tending to secure from 
both sexes alike more reverence for the law of 
purity. 

Nor can we consider without feelings of profound 
gratitude and lively hope the great Temperance 
Reformation of the last half-century, and the 
beneficent action of this movement upon the moral 
life of the nation. Already millions of English- 
speaking men and women have abandoned the use 
of intoxicating drinks, and are banded together to 
promote by moral suasion, by restrictive enact- 
ments, and by ultimate legislative prohibition the 
sobriety of the people ; and millions more who 
may stand aloof from what appears to them an 
extreme movement, are yet partially or wholly 
giving up the ordinary use of alcohol, and they are 
coming to see that intemperance is one of the 
greatest hindrances to the triumph of Christianity. 
Only those who are intimately associated with the 
life of the people, and who know the terrible evils 
caused directly or indirectly by the drinking customs, 
can estimate the good results that are flowing from 
this moral and social movement towards sobriety. 
Nor can we doubt that in origin, in spirit, and in 
result, this is emphatically a Christian movement ; 
and when Christians generally yield in this matter 
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to the full force of the inspiration of Jesus and His 
apostles, and when, under the influence of the spirit 
of self-denial, which is so peculiarly the Christian 
spirit, they refuse to touch that which causes so 
many brothers to make moral shipwreck of their 
lives, and when, inspired by the same spirit, they 
remove by legislation the temptations out of the 
way of the weak and the tempted, then it will be 
seen in a way never seen before what self-regenera- 
tive forces lie hid in the heart of a nation that is 
sober and free, because it is loyal to the teaching 
of the great social, intellectual, and spiritual 
Emancipator. 

Next to intemperance^ perhaps the most out- 
standing illustrations of what some might call the 
failure of Christianity are seen in connection with 
our social strifes, commercial competitions and 
antagonisms, wars between capital and labour ; and 
specially in the insolent and dangerous contrast 
between luxury and extravagance on the one 
hand, and grinding poverty and cruel oppression 
on the other. Here, too, the Spirit of Jesus has led 
to many alleviations, and it is at present leading 
many earnest souls not only to alleviate suffering, 
but to work for the complete removal of the con- 
ditions that are so hostile to human brotherhood. 
Perhaps this is the social work to which Christians 
are especially called in this nineteenth century. In 
the earlier ages, men manifested the spirit of 
brotherhood by giving alms of all that they 
possessed. We are called, as the author of " Ecce 
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Homo " remarks, " to investigate the causes of all 
physical evil," and to remove whatever in society 
hinders the manifestation and triumph of the spirit 
of brotherhood. And we have only to look back 
upon the work of the last half-century to see 
how much may be done by wise philanthropy 
and enlightened beneficence. But more than this 
is demanded from earnest, public-spirited, and 
patriotic Christian men ; we must seek by collective 
effort, by the energetic and resolute removal of all 
obstacles, and by wise and just legislation, to make 
a higher intellectual and social life possible to 
millions of our people. The story of Lord 
Shaftesbury's life and work is an example of what 
may be done, in one department of public life, to 
make conditions more favourable to physical and 
moral health. The history of co-operative societies 
is another illustration of the same spirit, and there 
can be little room for doubt that this principle of 
co-operation is capable of, and is also destined to 
have, a much wider and more healing action upon 
our social, industrial, and national life. 



Our Hope for the Future. 

In bringing to a close these chapters upon the 
early triumphs of the Spirit of Jesus in personal, 
social, and national life, we desire to make one or 
two remarks about the future. What shall the 
end be? Are we to see new and more glorious 
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conquests in the future, or is there to be a partial 
eclipse of this " Sun of Righteousness " that has 
arisen with such " healing in His wings " ? Those 
who believe in the divine origin of Christianity, 
and who look to Christ as the divine Deliverer of 
humanity, cannot but look for greater triumphs in 
the future than we have yet seen in the past. Mr. 
Brace speaks of the " principles, practices, and 
ideals " that are now the " richest inheritance of the 
racCy* and it is possible that some may try to 
separate these principles and ideals from Him 
who is the Life and Light of men. This is one of 
the tendencies of modern civilization — =a tendency 
against which all Christians must be upon their 
guard. The triumphs of the past have not only 
all been wrought by the Spirit of Jesus, but they 
have been accomplished largely through men and 
women who have acted as the conscious and volun- 
tary organs of this Spirit; and our hope for the 
future depends on the extent to which we surrender 
life to the same Spirit. Race-inheritances are very 
precious, and sometimes also very glorious, but 
Christianity can never in this sense exactly become 
a race-inheritance. ** Apart from Me,* says Christ, 
^*ye can do nothing^ 

We read in the closing words of the Book of 
Joshua — and the passage deserves to be deeply 
pondered — that "Israel served the Lord all the 
days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders 
that outlived Joshua, and who had known all the 
works of the Lord which He had done for Israel." 
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We also read " that there arose another generation 
after this which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
works which He had done for Israel." The 
triumphs of God in the days of Moses and Joshua, 
these were the richest part of the race-inheritance 
of Israel ; but without living faith in Jehovah^ without 
conscious obedience to His will and surrender to His 
Spirit on the part of each new generation, there 
could be no continuation of these triumphs. 

We have spoken of the new vision erf* the sacred- 
ness of life, of the purity of manhood and woman- 
hood, the nobility of child-life, the sacredness of 
the family, and the dignity of labour, that came to 
men in the early days. Surely these are among 
the richest inheritances of the race^ and they are 
the forces that work wonders in human life. Yet, 
apart from living faith in Christ and conscious 
surrender to His gracious Spirit on the part of the 
men and women of to-day, these are mere spent 
forces utterly incapable of producing afresh the 
glorious results of the past. Take, by way of 
illustration of this thought, some of the teachings 
of the modem pessimistic school about the place 
of woman in societ>% and about the future of our 
race. Those who accept Schopenhauer, Von Hart- 
mann, or even our English Maudsley, as their 
spiritual guides, are not likely to transmit to their 
children the grand inheritances of the earlier faith. 
Christianit}* proclaims the moral and spiritual 
equality of the sexes ; Von Hartmann declares 
that woman alone is monogamist by instinct, and 
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that man's instincts tend to polygamy. Christianity 
attributes to woman capacity for all that is noble 
and pure, and through woman's purity seeks to 
purify society ; according to Von Hartmann, 
** woman is generally capable of no pure and true 
friendship " either with man or with her own sex. 
Christianity teaches us to regard life as God's 
noblest gift, and as the opportunity for doing the 
ri^ht work for God and humanity^ These pes- 
simistic teachers not only regard life as a sore 
travail and pain, but they declare it to be a 
positive evil, so that it were better not to be than 
to live the highest life possible to the children of 
men. Maudsley, instead of looking with Christian 
poets for a golden age of joy and hope, speaks of 
an "awful contemplation— that of the human race 
bereft of its evolutional energy, disillusioned, with- 
out enthusiasm, without aspiration, without an 
ideal " ! 

In fine, these pessimistic guides point us back to 
pagan life as their ideal of life, and if they had 
their way the world would once more be what it 
was in the days of St. Paul, without God, without 
hope, and without love. Hence the importance of 
not only clinging to the early Christian ideals, but 
of clinging to their ever-living and ever-creative 
Source. The future of the race will depend 
ultimately, as of old, on the relation of man to the 
Christ of history. The ancient pagan world tried 
to live without God, without hope, without inspira- 
tion from the consciousness of the Eternal in and 
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around men, and we know what was the result. 
Brilliant teachers and leaders of our time are 
trying the same sad experiment, and, but for the 
fact that higher forces are at work in and around 
them, the same disastrous results would be again 
witnessed. According to the poet, **the good, 
the true, the pure, the just," need the charm of 
" for ever " to give them full and perfect vitality. 
The ideals, principles, and truths that were so 
powerful in earlier days are still full of power, but 
they require to be associated now, as they were 
associated then, with the living Christ. In order 
to work for man's highest welfare, and in order to 
have faith in the ultimate success of our efforts, we 
must believe in the existence, energy, and ever-loving 
co-operation of the divine Worker, whose are the 
triumphs of the past, and whose are the still more 
glorious hopes and triumphs of the golden future. 



THE END. 
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Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is, 6d, ; paper covers, is. 

Protection, or Free Trade. An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial regard to the Interests of Labour. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
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GEORGE, Hmry.'—conHnued, 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5j. Cheap 
Edition, paper covers, u. 

GILBERT, Mrs, — Autobiography, and other Memorials. 
Edited by JosiAH Gilbert. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 
7j. dd, 

GLANVILLy Joseph, — Scepsis Scientifica ; or, Confest Ignorance, 
the Way to Science ; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing 
and Confident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by 
John Owen. Ekevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, df. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
8vo, 7j. 6d. 

GLOFER, F,, M,A,—'KiLem.plSL X4atina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

GOODENOUGH, Commodore J, (7.— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

GORDON, Major-General C. (7.— His Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 2.\s, Also a Cheap Edition in I vol., 6s, 

Gordon's (General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from General Gordon. Repro- 
duced by Photo-lithography. Imperial 4to, ;f 3 3J. 

Events in his Life. From the Day of his Birth to the Day of 
his Death. By Sir H. W. Gordon. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7^. dd, 

GOSSE, Edmund, — Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contri- 
bution to the History of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, loj. 6</. 

GOULD, Rev. S. Baring, M.A,^GeTina.nYs Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

The Vicar of Morwenstow. A Life of Robert Stephen 
Hawker. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

GO IVAN, Major Walter E, — A. Ivanoff's Russian GrannLDaar. 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6j. 

GOWER, Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. Miniature Edition, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, I or. dd. 

Bric-k--Brac. Being some Photoprints taken at Gower Lodge, 
Windsor. Super royal 8vo. 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Fcap. 4to, ioj. dd* 
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GO WER, Lord Ronald.— continued. 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 
1884. Fcap. 8vo, 2J. dd, 

GRAHAM^ William^ M,A, — The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Social Problemi, in its dconomlc, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy Svo, 14J. 

GREYy Rowland,— 'In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown Svo, 51. 

GRIMLEY, Rev, H, N,, M,A, — Trenaadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen "World, and the 
Divine Hunaanity. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Tenaple of Humanity, and other Sermons. Crown Svo, 
6s, 

GURNEYy Edmund, — Tertium Quid : chapters on Various Disputed 
Questions. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 12s, 

HADDON, Caroline,— i:\iQ Larger Life, Studies^ in Hinton's 
Kthics. Crown Svo, 5^. 

HAECJCEL, Prof, Emsl,—nChe History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
Svo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerou? 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo, 32^. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post Svo, Js, 6d, 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Handbook of Honae Rule, being Articles on the Irish Question by 
Various Writers. Edited by James Bryce, M.P. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, is, sewed, or is, 6d, cloth. 

HARRIS, lVilliam,—rhe History of the Radical Party in 
Parliament. Demy Svo, 15^. 

HAWEISy Rev, H, R„ iJf.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Thoughts for the Times. Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 5J. 
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HA WEIS, Rev, H. R,, M, A, —continued. 

Unsectarlan Family Prayers. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
15, 6d, 

HAWTHORNE^ NathanUl^'^NtotVL&n Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post SvOf 71. dd, each volume. 

HEATH^ Francis George, — Autumnal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6x. 

Sylvan ^Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, i^r. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art. The Introduction, translated by 
Bernard Bosanquet. Crown Svo, 51. 

HENNESSY, Sir John /V^.— Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
Svo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, \os. 6d. 

HENRYy i%tA>.— Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown Svo, *J5. 6d, 

HINTON, 7.— Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, Sj. dd. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon, Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

The Laiv Breaker, and The Coining of the Law. 
Edited by Margaret Hinton. Crown Svo, 6j. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, u. 

Homer's Iliad. Greek text, with a Translation by J. G. Cordery. 
2 vols. Demy Svo, 24J. 

HOOPER^ Mary,—L.ittle Dinners : Hoiv to Serve them ivith 
Elegance and Economy. Twentieth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2J. 6d, 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2j. 6d, 

HOPKINS, Ellice, — '\SfoT]iL amongst 'Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

HORN AD AY, W, r.— Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 21J. 

HOSPITALIER, ^.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 25J. 
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HOWARD, Robert, MA.-^The Church of England and' other 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

How to Make a Saint ; or, The Process of Canonization in the 
Church of England. By the Prig. Fcap 8vo^ 3^. td, 

HUNTER, William C— Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

HYNDMAN, H, M.—The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
Kngland. Large crown 8vo, Ss, 6d. 

IDDESLEIGH, Earl o/,—Th.e Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Fcap. 8vo, in Whatman paper 
cover, I J, 

IM THURN, Everard /l— Among the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, i&f. 

JACCOUD, Prof. 5".— The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
monary Phthisis. Translated and edited by Montagu 
Lubbock, M.D. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

Jaunt in a Junk : A Ten Days' Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, *is. 6d. 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

JENKINS, Rev. Canon R. C— Heraldry : English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. 
Small crown 8vo, 3J. dd. 

The Story of the Caraffa : the Pontificate of Paul lY. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. td, 

JOEL, L. — ^A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
znaster's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, izr. 

JOHNSTON, H. H, F.Z.S.'^riie Killma-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural Historv, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-niaro District. Witn 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

JORDAN, Fumeaux, F. R.C.S.-- AnaXomj and Physiology in 
Character. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

JOYCE, P. W., LL.D., efC'—Old Celtic Ronaances. Translate^ 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, p. 6^. 
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KAUFMANN^ Rev. M., ^.-4.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown Svo, 'js, 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown Svo, 51. 

Av*K, Davidy /'.^.^.3*.— Kducation and Educators. Crown Svo. 

KA K, 7<)j<r/A.— Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

*^* Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Review 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Right 
Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C, M.P. Cloth, is, 6d. ; paper 
covers, is, 

KELKE^ W, H, ZT.— An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown Svo, ^, 6d, 

KEMPIS, Thomas <i.— Of the InGiitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6f. ; vellum, *js, 6d, The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. Svo, cloth extra, zr. 6df. The Cabinet 
Edition, small Svo, cloth limp, is, ; cloth boards, is, 6d, The 
Miniature Edition, cloth limp, 32mo, is, 

♦#* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in -vfrhich his Life yavas 
spent. With numerous Illustrations. By F. R. Cruise, M.D. 
Demy Svo, 12s, 

KETTLEWELL, Rev, 5".— Thomas ^ Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, *js, 6d, 

A7Z?Z?, Joseph^ M.D,— The La^nrs of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Axt of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M,D,—rhe Perfect "WTay in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food oi 
our Race. Third Edition. Small crown Svo, 2s, 

KJNGSLEY, Charles, il/.^.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Sixteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, izs, 

*0* Also a People's Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 

Svo, dr. 

- All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown Svo, ys, 6d, 

True ^Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers* and 
Sailors' Libraries. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

KNOXy Alexander A. — The Ne^wr Playground ; or. Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo, 6j, 
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Kosmos ; or, the Hope of the World. 3^. 6cU 

Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power, 

as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the 
Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LANDON, yoseph,—S6hool Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organizatioi\, and Discipline. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LAURIE, S, ^.— The Rise and Early Constitution of Univer- 
sities. With a Survey of Mediaeval Education. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

LEEy Rev, F, G., D,C,L,—Tlie Other "World ; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown Svo, 15J. 

LEFEVRE, [Right Hon. G. .SAow.— Peel and 6'Connell. Demy 
Svo, lor. 6^. 

Letters from an Unkno^wn Friend. By the Author of " Charles 
Lowder." With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. Cleaver. Fcap. 
Svo, ij. 

Life of a Prig. By One. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, y, 6d. 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R,A,S.—T!he Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Buddhism in Christendom ; or, Jesus the Essene. With 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 15^. 

LONGFELLOW, H, IVadsworth.—J^ife. By his Brother, Samuel 
Longfellow. With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols. Demy 
Svo, 42J. 

LONSDALE, Mdrgaret.-^Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-ninth Edition. Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

George Kliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Small crown Svo, is, 6d, 

LOUNSBURY, Thomas ^.— James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo, Sj. 

LOWDER, Charles,— A Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa.** 
Twelfth Edition. Crown Svo. With Portrait, z^, 6d, 

LUCKES,Eva C, -ff.— Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2J. 6d. 

LYALL, William Rcnve, Z>.Z>.— Propaedeia Prophetica ; or. The 
Use and Design of the Old Testament ]^xamined. New Edition. 
W^ith Notices by George C. Pearson, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy Svo, lOr. 6d. 

LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord,—1At^ Letters and Literary 
Remains. Bv his Son, the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy Svo. Vols. I. and II., 32J, 
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MACAULAYy C. C— Francis Beaumont : A Critical Study. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolh, -^lAU and Times. By Prof. Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 4&f. 

Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by NiNiAN Hill Thomson, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, i2j. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6j. 

MACNEJLL, y. G, SwifL-^JHo^Nr the Union was carried. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, u. 6d, ; paper covers, is, 

MAGNUS^ Lady.— Ahout the J&ws since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown .8vo, 6s, 

MAGUIRE^ Thomas, — Lectures on Philosophy. Demy 8vo, 9^. 

M^any Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, dr. 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R,/^.—The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the AUrt during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, os, 

MAR TINEA 17, Gertrude,— OuUinQ Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

MASON, Charlotte ^.— Home Kducation ; a Course of Lectures to 
Ladies. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Matter and Knergy : An Examination of the Fundamental Concep- 
ceptions of Physical Force. By B. L. L. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MAUDSLEY, H„ M,D.—BodY and IVill. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its McLuphysical, Physiologicali and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, i2s, 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seeznings. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MiGRATH, 72frw«.— Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, zr. • 

MEREDITH, -^.-^.— Theotokos, the Kxample for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable A^^chdeacon Denison, 32mo, limp cloth, is, 6d, 

MILLER, Edward,— The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or. The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 1 5 J. 

The QhurQh \n Rel^tipp to the Stftte. l<arge crpwn 8vo, 4/, 
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MILLSy fferbert,—'PciiVQT%Y and the State ; or, Work for the Un- 
employed. An Inquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced 
Idleness, with a Statement of a Remedy. Crown 8vo> 6s, 

MITCHELL, Lucy M.—K History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerdus Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Photot3rpe. Super- 
royal 8vo, 42J. 

MOCKLER, E, — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

MOHLy Julius and Mary, — Letters and Recollections of. By 
M. C. M. Simpson. With Portraits and Two Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 1 5 J. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev, W, Nassau, il/.^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7^. dd, 

MORELLyJ, ^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2j. (}d, 

MORGAN, C, L/cyd.—The Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 
• Evolution. Large crown 8vo, cloth, ys. 6d, 

MORISON, J, CoUer.—The Service of Man ; an Essay towards the 
• Religion of the Future. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

MORSE, E, S„ /%./>. —First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

My Lawyer : A Concise Abridgment of the Laws of England. By a 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 

NELSON, J, H., M.A,—K Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8vo, 9^. 

Indian Usage and Judge-made Law in Madras. Demy 

8vO, I2J. 

NEWMAN, Cd:r^/«fl/.— Characteristics from the ^Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author's personal Approval. Seventh Edition. With Portrait." 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

*^* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 

be had, 2s, 6d, 

NEWMAN, Francis WiUiam.^lZssaYS on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 

New Social Teachings. By Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 5/. 

N/COLS, Arthur, F,G,S., /'.i^. (7. 5'.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

NIHILL, Rev. H. 2?.— The Sisters of St. Mary at the Gross : 
Sisters of the Poor and their Work. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 
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NOELy TJu Hon. J^od^n.-^'KsssLya on Poetry and Poets. Demy 

8vO, I2J. 

NOPS, Marianru, — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of 'the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2J. td, 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax op the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each u. 
•^* The Three Parts can also be had bound tc^ether, 3J. 

OATES, Frank, E.P.G.S.—'h/la.lahele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy Svo, 21s, 

O'BRIEN, R. Barty.—lTisli Wrongs and Knglish Remedies, 
with other Essa3rs. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

OGLE, Anna C. — A Lost Love. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, 

O'MEARA, /Ta/h/g^n,— Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to 
the Sick. Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

One and a Half In Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Both. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

0*JVE/L, the late Rev, Lord, — Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, fix. 

Kssays and Addresses. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

OTTLEY, H, BickerstetK—HYie Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Our Public Schools — Kton, Harrow^, Winchester, Rugby, 
'Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vOa 6j. 

PADGHAM^ Richard,— \vi the Midst of Life we are in Death. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PALMER, the late William,— lAoXes^ of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with Portrait. Crowi^Svo, &f. 6d, 

Karly Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost North cote, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Brownlow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42J., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 2$s, 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s, ; vellum. Is, 6d, each volume. 

The Poetical "Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 
2 vols. 
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Parchment lAbTSLry— continued. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an Kngllsh Opiuna Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

The Gospel according to Matthe'w, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections from the Prose "Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane-Poole and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Edmund 

GOSSE. 

Selections from Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by 
Ernest Myers. 

The Book of Psalnas. Translated by the Rev. Canon T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 

The Vicar of "Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 

DOBSON. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 

Knglish Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison, 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's Works. Complete in Twelve Volimies. 

Eighteenth Century Kssays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambournci 
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Parchment Library — contintied, 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden/ With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

English Odles. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. B^^ Thomas X Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Pejicy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

PARSLOEy Joseph,— 0\yt Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PASCAL^ Blaise,— l^Yi^ Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier, by C. Keg an Paul. Large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, 1 2 J. ; vellum, 15^. 

PAUL, Alexander, — Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 31. (>d, 

PAUL, C, Kegan, — Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand -made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

PEARSON, Rev, i".— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENRICE, Major >.— Arabic and English Dictionary of the 
Koran. 4to, 21s, 

PESCHEL, Dr, Oscar,— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, gs, 

PIDGEON, Z?.— An Engineer's Holiday ; o»> Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o^ to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

Old World Questions and New World Ans^vers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8yo, ys. 6d, 

Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester's 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, is, 6d ; paper covers, is, 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy, — Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Prig's Bede : the Venerable Bade, Expurgated, Expounded, and Ex- 
posed. By The Prig, Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6^. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. {Old Testament Series,) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, M.A., and the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M, 
Spencje, M.A., D.D. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Test£(ment by the Vonerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. CoT- 
TERiLL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., 15J. 

Bxodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. T. Orr, Rev. D. Y0UN9, B.A., Rev. C. A. Goodhart, 
Rev. J. Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., i8j. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15^. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
PROUT, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. 15^. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. j. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Da vies, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 15^. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R, Glover, Rev. E. de 
Pressens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B^A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12s, 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fifth Edition. loj. 6d, 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sucth Edition. 15^. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. de Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fifth Edition. 15^, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The — continued, 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover. 15J. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S. 
ExELL, M.A. Sixth Edition, i vol., I2J. (>d, 

Isaiah. By the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, M.A. With Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., 
Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck, B.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 15^. each. 

Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D. With Homilies by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. 
A. F. MuiR, M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, 
B.A., and Rev. D. Young, B.A. Third Edition. 15J. 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A. 15^. 

Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. J. Orr, M.A., B.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. 15J. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. {New Testament Series,) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M. A., Rev. A. 
Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols., 21s, 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, LT-,.B., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. Third Edition. 

2 vols., 21S, 

1 Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A,, and Rev. H. Bremner, B.D. 
Third Edition. 1$^. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The — continued,^ 

2 Gotinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Prebendary E. Huxtable. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. David 
Thomas, D.D., Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., and Rev. T. Croskery, D.D. 2Ij. 

Ephesians, Philipplans, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. FiNDLAY, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon Hutton, and 
Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Second Edition. 21s. 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. By the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. Gloag and Rev. Dr. Eales. 
With Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., Rev. R. 
Finlayson, B.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. D. Thomas, 
D.D. 15 J. 

Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barmby, D.D., and Rev 
Prebendary E. C. S. Gibson, M.A. With Homiletics by the 
Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S. ^ 
Gibson. And Homilies by the Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, 
Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. J. S. Bright, Rev. T. F. Lockyer, 
B.A., and Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. Second Edition. 15J. 

PUSEY, Z>r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RANKE^ Leopold z/^».— Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. Prothero. 
Demy 8vo, i6j. 

REN£>ELL, J, J/.— Concise Handbook of the Island .of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, IS, 6d. 

REVELL, W, /;— Kthical Forecasts. Crown Svo. 

REYNOLDS, Rev. J. ^.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy Svo, 14^. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. Demy 
Svo, 14J. 

The "World to Gome ; Immortality a Physical Fact, Crown 
Svo, 6s, 
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RIBOTy Prof! 2T4.— Heredity ! A Psychological Study of its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 9J. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W,, M.A,—lLite and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I, Two vols., uniform with the iSermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, ys, 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. I2J. 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, W,, M.A, —continued. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. (>d. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo, 
3J. 6d, 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Kpistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

An Analysis of Tennyson's " In Memoriam." (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. Svo, 2s, 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d, 

The above Works can also be liad, bound in half morocco. 

*^,* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be liad, 2s, 6d. 

ROMANES y G. 7. — Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, F.R.S, 
Demy Svo, 12s. 

ROOSEVELT, Theodore, Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 
Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. With 26 
Illustrations. Royal Svo, i&r. 

ROSMINI SERB ATI, Antonio.— lAi^, By the Rev. W. Lockhart. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. With Portraits. Crown Svo, \zs, 

Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SuW origine delle idee, 3 vols. 
Demy Svo, cloth, lor. (id, each. 

Rosmini's Psychology. 3 vols. Demy Svo [Vols. I. and II. now 
ready], lOf. (>d, each. 

ROSS, ^«^/.— Italian Sketches. With 14 fuU-page Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, *js, 6d. 

RULE, Martin, M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32J. 
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SAMUELL, Richard. — Seven, the Sacred Number ; Its use in 
Scripture and its Application to Biblical Criticism. Crown 8vo, 
10 J. dd, 

SAYCE, Rev, Archibald Henry, — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 21J. 

SCOONES, W, Baptistc—'FoMT Centuries of English Letters : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

SEE, Prof. Germatn.^BacUlaTY Phthisis of the Lungs. Trans- 
lated and edited for English Practitioners by William Henry 
Weddell, M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, loj. 6d, 

Shakspere's ^Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
iSs, ; in cloth box, 21s, ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15^. 

Shakspere's Works, an Index to. By Evangeline O'Connor. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe,—I^ife. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 36J. 

SH/LL/TO, Rev, Joseph, — ^Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

Shooting, Practical Hints. Being a Treatise on the Shot Gun and 
its Management. By** 20 Bore." With 55 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12S, 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charitj^ at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German ** Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, 

SKINNER y James,— K Memoir. By the Author of * * Charles Lowder. " 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, 7j. td. 
*»• Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. dd, 

SMEATON, D, Mackenzie, — The Loyal Karens of Burma. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 

SMITH, Edward, M,D,, LL,B,, /'.^.^.— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Karly and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ds, 

SMITH, Sir W, Cusack, Bart.— Our War Ships. A Naval Essay. 
Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of " Many Voices." Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Specimens of Knglish Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by George Saintsbury. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, i2s» ; vellum, 15^. 
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TRENCH^ The lati R, C, Archbishop^-^oniinued. 

Select Glossary of Knglish "Words Used Formerly in 
Senses Different from the Present. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4r. 

Poems. Collected and Arranged anew. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 7j. 6</» 

Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols. Small crown 8vo, lor. 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and Arranged 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 7j. 

A Household Book of Knglish Poetry. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 5J. td. 

An Kssay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his " Life's a Dream" and "Great Theatre of 
the World." Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 5j. 61/. 

GuBtavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years' War. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8yo, 47. 

Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

Remains .of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, 6j. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., -F.^.C./'.— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 

TWININGy Louisa, — Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Tvrenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 

VAUGHAN, H, Halford^—I^e^ Readings and Rcfnderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, i2j. dd, each. 

VICARY, y. Fu//ord,^Sa.gSL Time. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d, 

VOGTf Lieut,'CoL Hermann,— ^\i^ Kgyptian War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6j. 

VOLCKXSOMy E, W. «/.— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 

IVALPOLEj Chas. George,— A. Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union -with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j, 
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WARD, Wilfrid,— The 'Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

WARDf William George, Ph,D, — Kssays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2ij. 

WARNER, Francis, M.D, — Lectures on the Anatomy of Move- 
ment- Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, 

WARTER, y. fT.— An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
28j. 

WEDMORE, Frederick,— i:}ie Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, 'js, 6d. 

WHITMAN', AV«^.— Conventional Cant : its Results and Remedy. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

WHITNEY, Prof, William /?zw^/i/. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3^. dd, 

WHITWORTH, George Clifford,— Kn Anglo-Indian Dictionary : 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, I2s, 

WILSON, Lieut,-Col, C. r.— The Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

WILSON, Mrs, R. /'.—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 
Jean Baptistr, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, dr. 

WOLTMANN, Dr, Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr, ATzr/.— History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I. . Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 28 j. ; 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30J. Vol. II. The Painting of the 
Renascence. 42J. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 45^. 

YOUMANS, Edward L,, M,D,—K Glass Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. dd, 

YOUNG, Arthur,- P^Tiial Polarity of Man's Word-Embodied 
Ideas, and its Teaching. Demy 4to, i^s. 
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I. Forms of TRrater In Cloi 
By J. TyndM, LL.D., 
Edition. $1, 

n. Physics and Polltica ; 

Principles of ' ' Natural S 
Soeietj, By Walter B^ 



V. The Study of Sociolog 



Vlt. Animal Locomotion ; 
J. B, Pettigrew, M.D, 

Thiid Edition, ^s. 
Viri. Responsibility In M 

M.D. Fourth Edition. 



X. The Science of Law. B] 

XI. Animal Mechanism : t 

motion. By Professor 
Third Edition, u. 



XIV. Fungi ! their Nature, I 

M.D., LL.D. Edited] 
With numerous Illustrat 

XV. The Chemical Effects 

Dr. Hermann V<^el. 
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XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W 

Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 1 88 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Fourth Edition. 5j. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition, ^s, 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiltzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5J. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition, 5^. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectruna Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition. 6j. 6d, 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Kngine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston, With numerous Illustrations. Fourtn 
Edition. 6s, 6d, 

XXV. education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Sixth 

Edition. 5^. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Fourth 

Edition. 5^*. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry, By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 5^. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 5j. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.CS. Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. -By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. 5^. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J, Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. 5^". 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Ss. 
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XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Third 
Edition, y. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition, y. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof.. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. 5^. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 5j. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Third 
Edition. $s, 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 5^. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps : a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. 5^. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot Third Edition. 5J. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with J48 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. 5j. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Fourth 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. $s. 

XLVIT. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. 5^. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. Second Edition. 5J. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations. 51. 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With I0(5 Figures. . 
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HI. Physical Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hunterian Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and ^Physiology, R.C.S.E. With 50 Illus- 
tmtions. 5^. 

LIII. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 lUustra- 
tions. 5^. 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 5j. 

LV. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. sj. 

LVI. Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Prof. 
John Milne, With 38 Figures. Second Edition. 5j. 

LVII. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. 
With 107 Illustrations. 5^. 

LVIII. Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. 
By Professor A. Heilprin, With Frontispiece. 5j. 

LIX. Weather. A Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 
Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 
With 96 Illustrations. 5^. 

LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Fere. 5j. 

LXI. Manual of British Discomycetes, with descriptions of all the 
Species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the Family, 
and Illustrations of the Genera. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 5 J. 

LXII. International Law. With Materials for a Code of Inter- 
national Law. By Professor Leone Levi. 5^. 

LXIII. The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect 
Agency. By Prof. G. Henslow. 



MILITARY WORKS. 

BRACKENBURY, Col C. B., i?.w4. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fifth 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small crown 8vo, 4J. 

n. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations- By Lieut.-Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Sixth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9^. 

III. Field Artillery, Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 65, 
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BRACKENBURY, CcL C. A, R.A.—c^ntinu^d. 

IV. The Elements of MUitary Administration. First 

Part: Permanent System of Administration. -By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo, 7*. 6d, 

V. Military Law: Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
4r. 6(f. 

VI. Cavalry in Modem War, By Ool. F. Chenevix Trench. 

Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

VII. Field "Works, Their Technical Construction and Tactical 

Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 

BRENT, Brig,'Gen,y, Z.— Mobilizable Fortifications and their 
Controlling Influence in ^War. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

BROOKE, Major, C. A'.— A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 

Campaign of Fredericksburg, November— December, 1862. 
A Study for Officers of Volunteers. With 5 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

CLERY^ C, Lieut.'CoL—VLXnoT Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9^. 

COL VILE, Lieut, Col, C, /^.—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2J. 6d, 

CRAUFURD, CapL H, y.— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, u. dd, 

HAMILTON^ Capt. Ian, ^.Z>.a— The Fighting of the Future, ij. 

HARRISON, Col, -^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 3J. dd, 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, I2j. 

PARR, Capt, H, Hallam, C,M,G, — The Dress, Horses, and 
Kquipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, I J. 

SCHAW, Col. ^.— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

» 

STONE, Capt, K Gleadowe, ^.^.— Tactical Studies from the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. With 22 Lithographic 
Sketches and Maps. Demy 8vo, 30?. 

WILKINSON, H, Spenser, Capt, 20th Lancashire R,V, — CXX\z&n 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvemeiit of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 
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POETRY. 

ABBAY, ^.— The Castle of Knaresborough. A Tale in Verse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

ADAM OF ST, VICTOR,--Ttie Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 2is, 

A iTCIf ISO J\r,/ames.^The Chronicle of Mites. A Satire. Small 
crown 8vo. 5j. 

ALEXANDER^ William^ D.D., Bishop of Derry.—SX, Augustine's 
Holiday, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A UCHMUTYy A, C— Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown Svo, 
IS, 6d, 

BARNES, Wiliiam.—'Poem.s of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown Svo, 
%s, 6d, 

BAYNESy Rev, Canon H, ^.— -Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

BEVINGTONy L, -5".— Key Notes. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

BLUNT, Wilfrid Scazuen.^yhe ^W^ind and the ^Whirlwind. 
Demy Svo, is, 6d, 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus, Fifth Edition, iSmo. Cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5^. 

BOWENy H, C,y -^.^.— Simple Knglish Poems'. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6d, 
each, and Part IV., ix. Complete, y^ 

BRYANTy W, C— Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo, loj. 

CaiXioens' Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 
AUBERTIN. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, \2s, 

CAMPBELL, Lewis. — Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
Crown Svo, *js, 6d, 

CER VANTES,—Jo\iTneY to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Trans- 
lation into English Tercets, ^Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
James y. Gibson. Crown Svo, i?;, 
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CERVANTES^contintud. 

Kuinantia: a Tragedy, Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James Y. Gibson. Crown 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5^. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 7*. dd, 

Cid Ballads, and other Poems.— Translated from Spanish and 
German by J. Y. Gibson. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, I2j. 

COXHEAD, Ethe/,—BiTd3 and Babies. With 33 Illustrations. 
Imp. i6mo, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Dante's Divina Commedia. Translated in the Tet-za Riina of 
Original, by F. K. H. Haselfoot. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

DE 'BERANGER.—K Selection from his Songs. In English 
Verse. By William Toynbee. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6</. 

DENNIS, 7".— English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

DE VERE, Aubrey.^'PoQlicsl "Works. 

I. The Search after Proserpine, etc. 6j. 
II. The Legends of St. Patrick, etc. 6j. 
III. Alexander the Great, etc. 6^. 

The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland's 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6^. 

Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire. 
Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

DILLONy Arthur,— Gods and Men. Fcap. 4to, 7j. 6d, 

DOBSONy Austin.—Old World Idylls and other Verses. Seventh 
Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top> 6s, 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Fifth Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt 
top, 6s, 

DOJVDENy Edward, ZZ. Z>.—Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post 8vo, Js, 6d, 

DUTT, Taru.—K Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, loj. 6d, 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindiistan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gossb, Second Edition, 
i8mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5j. 

EDIVARDS, Miss Betham.—'PoeTna. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Com Law Rhj^Pt^r.—Voems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, i8j. 
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English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. each. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 
II. Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century, 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 
V. Ballads and Romances. 

FOSKETT, Edward,— Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GOODCHILD, John ^.— Somnia Medici. Three series. Small 
-crown 8vo, 5^. each. 

GOSSE, Edmund,— ISi&w Poems. Crown 8vo, *js, (ki, 

Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Second Edition. Ekevir 
8vo, gilt top, 6j. 

GURNEY, Rev, ^l/red.—The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, $s, 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

HARRISON^ Clifford,— \n Hours of Leisure. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

HEYWOOD, J, C— Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crown 8vo, ^s, 

' Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 
crown 8vo, <^s, 

Salome. A Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

HICKEY^ E, H. — A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5^. 

HOLE, W, G, — Procris, and other Poems, Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

JCEA TS, yohn.—T?oeX\cal 'Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eau-forte. Parchment or cloth, I2j. ; vellum, \\s, 

KING^ Edward, A Venetian Lover. Small 4to, 6j. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton,— T\iA Disciples. Ninth Edition, and Notes. 
Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

A Book of Dreams. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 3^. td, 

LAFFAN^ Mrs, R, S. De Courcy,^K Song of Jubilee, and other 
Poems. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

LANG, ^.— XXXII. Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 5^. 

Rhymes "k la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 
Second Edition. Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $i, 

LANGFORD, J, ^,, LL,D,— On Sea and Shore. Small crown 
8vo, 5^. 
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LASCELLES^ >>5w.— Golden Fetters, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. td, 

LAWSONy Right Hon, Mr, /usHce. —Hymni Usitati Latine 
Redditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5^. 

Living Knglish Poets MDGGGLXXXII. With Frontispiece b^ 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Prmted on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15J. 

LOCKER^ i?:— I-ondon Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
Elzevir 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5J. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

LUMSDEN^ Lieut.-Col ff, fT.— Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Second and Revised Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 51. 

LYSAGHT, Sidney Royse,—A Modem Ideal. A Dramatic Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H,, ^.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

MEREDITH^ Owen [The Earl of Lytton^—l.MCilQ. lievf Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. l6mo, 3J. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d, 

MORRIS, Lewis. — Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 

with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5^. each. 
Vol. I. contains ** Songs of Two Worlds." Twelfth Edition. 
Vol. II. contains " The Epic of Hades." Twenty-first Edition. 
Vol. III. contains **Gwen" and **The Ode of Life." Seventh 

Edition. 
Vol. IV. contains " Songs Unsung " and " Gycia." Fifth Edition. 

Songs of Britain. Third Edition: Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 21s, 

The Kpic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, loj. 6d, 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cope- 
man, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, zr. ; cloth limp, u. 6d, 

MORSHEAD, E, D, A, — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of iEschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

The Suppliant Maidens of -^schylus. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 
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MOZLEYy y. Rickards,— i:\ie Romance of Dennell. A Poem in 
Five Cantos. Crown.Svo, Js, 6d, 

MULHOLLANDy ^<7ja.— Vagrant Verses. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

NADENy Constance C, W, — A Modern Apostle, and other 
Poems- Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

NOEL, The Hon, Roden,—Pi. Little Child's Monument. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

The House of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 6j. 

The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 6j. 

Songs of the Heights and Deeps. Crown 8vo, 6j, 
(TBRIEN, Charlotte Grace, — Lyrics. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

O' HAG AN, >>5«.— The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

PFEIFFER, Emj'fy,—Tb.e Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
and Ho^w it Gr&w. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PIATT, J, 7. -Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

PRE VOST, Francis, — Melilot . 3^. 6d, 

Fires of Green ^SVood. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited by W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RHOADES, yames.—The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, ^s. 

Poems. Small crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 

Dux Redux. A Forest Tangle. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

ROBINSON, A, Mary F,—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3}. 6d, 

The Gro^wned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

SCHILLER, Friedrtch.'-VI allenateinn A Drama. Done in English 
Verse, by J. A, W. Hunter, M. A. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

SCHWARTZ, J, M, ^.—Nivalis. A Tragedy in Five Acts. Small 
crown 8vo, 5j. 
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SCOTT^ E,J, Z.— The Eclogues of Virgil.— Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo, y*6d,* 

SHERBROOKE^ Viscoun/.—lPoema of a Life. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s, td, 

SINCLAIR^ y«/iVz«.—Nakiketas, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 25, dd, 

SMITH, y. W, Giidar/.— The Loves of Vandyck. A Tal^ of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

The Log o' the " Norseman." Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Serbelloni. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Sophocles : The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, Js, 6d. 

STEWART, Phillips,— VOQXXis. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

SYMOND^, John A(ldin^on,-'Vaga,h\xnduli Libellus. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir John Kingston 
James, Bart. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown 8vo, 21s, 

TAYLOR, Sir ^.— VSTorks. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 30J. 
Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d, 
The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, y, 6d, 
The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, y, 6d, 

TODHUNTER, Dr, 7.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
6j. (id. 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama, y, 6d, 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 51. 

Helena in Troas. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

TOMKINS, Ziulla ^.—Sister Lucetta, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

TYNAN, Katherine.—\*oxk\'&e dO la Valllere, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Shamrocks, Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Unspoken Thoughts. Small crown 8vo, 3J. ddT. 

Victorian Hymns; Knglish Sacred Songs of Fifty Years. 
Dedicated to the Queen. Large post 8vo, lor. dd, 

WEBSTER, Augusta,— In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 55. 

WILLIAMS, yaffles,-^ A. Lawyer's Leisure. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. td. 
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WOODy Edmund, — Poems. " Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6^?! 

Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 321110, limp cloth, u. 6i ; cloth extra, 2 j. 

YOUNGSy Ella Sharpe, — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. (>d, 

A Heart's Life, Sarpedon, and other Poems; Small crown 
8vo, 5^. 6d, 

The Apotheosis of Antinous, and other Poems. With 
Portrait. Small crown 8vo, i0J.-6df. 



NOVELS AND TALES. 



" All But : " a Chronicle of Laxenford Life. By Pen Oliver, F.R.C.S. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

BANKS, Mrs, G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, 

CHICHELE, Mary.— I^oing and Undoing. A Story. Crown 8vo, 
4s, (id, 

Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

OR A K, Maxwell, — The Silence of Dean Maitland. Fifth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

HUNTER, ^tz>/.— The Crime of Christnaas Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of "My Ducats and my 
Daughter." is, 

HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter.— JAy Ducats and My 
Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

INGELOW, yean,— Oft the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

JENKINS, Edward.^A Secret of Two Lives. Crown 8vo, 2j, 6d. 

KIELLAND, Alexander L. — Garman and ^WTorse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation-, by W. W, Kettlewell. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 

LANG, Andrew.— \n the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

MACDONALD, C7.— Donal Grant. A Novel. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Castle Warlock. A Novel. Second Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
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MACDONALD, G.^continued, 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Seventh Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

St. George and St. Michael. Fifth Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

What's Mine's Mine. Second Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. Sixth Edition. With 
Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to ** Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood." Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo,6j. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. Fourth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Thonnias Wingfold, Curate, Fourth Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6^. 

MALETy Zm^oj.— Colonel Enderby's Wife. A Novel. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MULffOLLANDyRcsa.—M.a.vce^\\a.GvdLcei An Irish Novel. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

PALGRAVE, W. Gtford.—HermSLnn Agha ; an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

SIfA W, Flora Z. —Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, 

STRETTON, ^^j^tf.— Through a Needle's Eye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

TAYLOR, Col, Meadows, C,S,I., M.R./,A,—SeetSL: a Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

"Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

COXHEAD, EtheL— Birds and Babies. With 33 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Imp. i6mo, cloth gilt, 2s. bd. 

DAVIESf G, Christopher, — Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

EDMONDS, Herbert,— '\Sfe\l Spent Lives : a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

EVANSy Mark,— The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d, 

MAC KENNAy S, y.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

MA LET, Lucas, — Little Peter. A Cl^istmas Morality for Children of 
any Age. With numerous Illustrations. 5j. 

REANEY, Mrs, G, i".— "Waking and "Working ", or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch bf Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 
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TIf£ PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 



THE A VON EDITION 



The Text of these Editions is mainly that of Delins, Wher- 
ever a variant reading is adopted^ some good and recognized 
Shaksperian Critic has been followed. In no case is a new 
rendering of the text proposed; nor has it been thought ne- 
cessary to distract the reader^ s attention by notes or comments. 
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SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 

THE AVON EDITION. 

Printed on thin opaque paper, and forming 12 handy 
volumes, cloth, i8j., or bound in 6 volumes, 15J. 

The set of la volumes may also be had in a cloth box, 
price 2ii-., or bound in Roan, Persian, Crushed Persian 
Levant, Calf, or Morocco, and enclosed in an attractive 
leather box at prices from 31J. 6rf. upwards. 



SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

" This ediiion will be usefiil to those who want a good tevt, well and 
clearly printed, in convenient little volumes that will slip easily into an 
overcoat pocket or a travelling;- bag." — SI. James's Ga^lte. 

" We know no prettier edition of Shakspere for the price. "—Academy. 

" It is refreshing to meet with an edition of Shakspere of convenient 
size and low price, without either notes or introductions of any son to 
distract the attention of the xszAtx." ^Saturday Kmieoi. 

"It is exquisite. Each volume is handy, is beautifully printed, and 
in every way lends itself to the taste of the cultivated student of Shik- 
spete,' — Scotsman, 

liONDo.N ! Kegan Paul, Tuf-nch & Ca, r, Paternoster Square, 



SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 

THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 

In 12 volumes Elzevir 8vo., choicely printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in parchment or cloth, price £,^ 12s., 
or in vellum, price ^£4 los. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a strong cloth 
box, price £3 ijs., or with an oak hanging shelf, ^3 18s. 



SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

"... There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shakspere 
can be read in such luxury of type and quiet distinction of form as this, 
and we warmly recommend it. — Pali Mall Gaulle. 

" For el^ance of form and beauty of typography, no edition of 
Shakspere hitherto published has excelled [he 'Parchment Libmry 
Edition.' . . , The^ are in the strictest sense pocket volumes, yet the 
type is bold, and, being on fine white hand-made paper, can hardly lax 
the weakest of sight. Theprinl is judiciously confined (o the (exi, notes 
being mote appropriate to library editions. The whole will bo comprised 
in the cream-coloured parchment which gives the name to the series." 
— Daily Nfws. 

"The Parchment Library Edition of Shakspere needs no further 
praise. " — Saturday Jieviaw. 

Just published. Price %S. 
AN INDEX TO THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE. 

Applicable to all editions of Shakspere, and giving reference, by topics, 
to notable passages and sig^ificnnt expressions ; brief histories of the 
plays; geographical names and historic incidents; mention of all 
characters and sketches of important ones ; ti^ether with explanations 
of allusions and obscure and obsolete words and phrases. 
By EVANGELINE M. O'CONNOR. 

Lo^DoN : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Pati;rnoster Sqitare. 



